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“In this new, concise history 
of the war at sea, McPherson 
shows how the Union Navy, 
with only five percent of 
Union military assets, had a 
disproportionate impact on 
the war.” 

—Craig L. Symonds, author 
of Lincoln and His Admirals 
Also available in Large-Print 


“Rable never loses sight 

of the common soldier 
—filled with first-person 
descriptions of life in the 
camp, on the march, in 
battle, or in field hospitals. 
It captures the bravery, 
ineptitude, and heartache of 
soldiers and generals alike.” 


—Blue & Gray Magazine ee 
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“This excellent book will! 
change the perceptions 
of military historians in 
general and Civil War 
historians in particular. 
—John E Marszalek, 
executive director, 

The Ulysses S. Grant 
Association, Mississippi 
State University 
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“These days, both ever more 
sophisticated military history 
and ever more cultivated out- 
reach onto broader terrain 
drives Civil War history 
ahead. McWhirter’s excellent 
new study of Civil War music 
adds to the promise of 
operation outreach.” 


“An excellent overview of the 
Civil War in the western the- 
ater. Covering all significant 
campaigns and incorporat- 
ing subjects either ignored 
or only lightly touched on in 
other operational histories, 
this is a book of unusual 
breadth and depth.” 
—wWilliam Shea, author of 
Fields of Blood and Pea Ridge 
Also available in Large-Print 


“A great read... provides 
the reader with probably 
the best account to date of 
a Civil War army’s retreat 
after a major battle.” 
—North & South 


“The finest Lincoln scholar 
in the country at his very 
best—and there is nothing 
better.” 

—Harold Holzer 


“[A} satisfying read, breaking 
new ground and laying the 
groundwork for future stud- 
ies of Black/White relations 
on the front lines of the Civil 
War. A winner.” 
—TOCWOC: A Civil War Blog 
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“Rable’s engrossing study 
of the role of religion in 
the Civil War will stand as 
the definitive religious 
history of America’s most 
divisive conflict.” 

— Publishers Weekly, 
starred review 
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EDITORIAL 


by Keith Poulter 


SQUARE PEGS IN ROUND HOLES 


This issue’s article on General McClellan got me thinking about 
how he was so totally miscast as an army commander. Always fearful of 
the unknown, and consistently exaggerating the challenges he faced, he 
was the last person in the world one wanted in charge of a battle. On 
the other hand he was an excellent organizer, and did think in strategic 
terms. What a reputation he might have carved as a senior staff offi- 
cer! I made a similar observation several issues ago, when | opined that 
Brigadier General August Kautz would have made a good staff officer, 
but was hopelessly miscast as a cavalry commander. 

In fact one way of looking at the Civil War (indeed, most wars) is to 
see it as a process whereby appropriate pegs are fitted into appropriate 
holes. The Union finally got its act together, for example, when Grant 
was appointed general-in-chief. On the other hand, a major Confeder- 
ate lack was that there was—until the last moment—no “hole” labeled 
“general-in-chief,’ and Jefferson Davis did not fill that role adequately 
from the Confederate White House. In any case, who would have been 
appointed to such a position in 1861? Perhaps Lee, and perhaps he 
would have displayed strategic ability equal to the operational and tac- 
tical ability we are all familiar with. But perhaps not. The only other 
senior Confederate who actually displayed some strategic sense (if we 
discount Beauregard’s flights of fancy) was the much-maligned Braxton 
Bragg. Perhaps if appointed general-in-chief (and able to over-ride Jef- 
ferson Davis) Bragg might have used his authority to allocate Confeder- 
ate troops in a more rational manner than was the case historically (see 
Alf Young’s article in this issue), and do so as a result of some conscious 
strategic consideration.On the other hand, he'd still have been rubbing 
his subordinates up the wrong way.... 

Rosecrans is another who comes to mind as an excellent and 
thoughtful planner who was rather less successful at implementation 
(and I’m not excepting the Tullahoma Campaign, which while success- 
ful in driving the Confederates from Middle Tennessee, missed its in- 
tended goal of delivering a crushing blow to Bragg’s army: see “A Word 
in Edgeways” in “A Fight or a Footrace?” North & South, volume 1, #2). 

Then again, the “pegs to holes” process was sometimes reversed, as 
when Nathan Bedford Forrest was promoted beyond his abilities, turn- 
ing an outstanding raider and tactician into a mediocre senior cavalry 
commander. George Meade might well be thought another: an excel- 
lent corps commander promoted to army command— in which role he 
shone on the defense but whose mind-set was insufficiently aggressive, 
as evidenced for instance by his notion that the proper role for cavalry 
was to safeguard one’s logistics (see also, “Errors That Doomed a Cam- 
paign,’ in the “Retreat from Gettysburg” special issue, North & South, 
volume 2, #6). 

Id be interested to hear from readers their thoughts on other “square 
pegs in round holes”—and also see the request for your views on page 


64 in this issue. 
Se 
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THE CONFEDERATES LOST.... 


With regard to the letters in your 


September issue (Vol. 14 #3) concern- | 


ing my argument that the Confeder- 


| ates lost the war, the Federals did not | 


win it (Ne&S, Vol. 14 #2): 

Tim Stipp is, of course, quite cor- 
rect in pointing out that the Federals 
as well as the Confederates made many 


| huge mistakes and that those mistakes | 


| prolonged the war. Owing to its much 
greater resources, however, the Union 
| could afford to make mistakes; the 
Confederacy could not. To resume the 
football analogy, if Elon University 
were to play, say, Alabama or Oklaho- 
ma, Elon (with all due respect to that 
fine school) could not afford many 
| mistakes if it wanted even a miniscule 


chance to win. Lincoln’s big mistake, 


of course, was his persistence in trying 
to win the war in Virginia. By late 1862 
it was clear that the path to Union vic- 
tory lay in the West. 

I am very sorry that my simple- 
minded similes, metaphors, and analo- 
gies so upset Bill Robinson. I am glad, 


however, that he sees the point in the 
| argument that the Confederates lost the | 


war. I. too, deplore the low academic 
standards of American colleges and uni- 
versities (and not just those for football 
players and even many faculty members 
I have known). Many people enrolled 
and “teaching” in institutions of “higher 
_ learning” these days comprise what Bill 
correctly calls “collections of semi-lit- 
erates who don’t belong in a university 
anywhere.” I leave for others to decide 
the matter of my “moronic” analogies, 
my “intellectual shortcomings,’ and my 
“stupidity.” I fear that I might not be 


| able to give an unbiased answer. I will 


say in extenuation, however, that I was 
trying to follow the advice of my friend 
Arnold Shankman that “history is sup- 


| posed to be fun.” 


David M/s letter is wonderful! If he 


| has not done so, he might like to see 
| that fine movie The Blind Side if it is 


available Down Under. Now we need 
for someone to compose a comparison 
of the Civil War to water polo, field 
hockey, and badminton. 


General Gideon Pillow: 
it would be difficult for any cause 
to triumph when handicapped by 
generals of this caliber. 


ship in the West put the Rebels far 
along the road to defeat before the war 
was even a year old and frustrated all 
their attempts to reverse the course of 
events. 
Keep up the good work. NeS is by 
far the best of the Civil War magazines. 
—Richard McMurry 
Dalton, GA 


BITS AND PIECES 


Regarding your item in volume 14 | 
_ #3 about the rum and hard cider drink | 
_ known as a “Stonewall.” Contrary to | 
| your report, Confederate general Jubal | 


Early neither named nor created the 
drink. Both the name and the recipe | 
date back at least to the American 


| Revolution. 


In 1775 Benedict Arnold—then 
still on the side of the colonists—was | 
trying to recruit troops for an attack 
on Fort Ticonderoga. His mission | 
took him to a “smoky taproom” at 
Castleton, 20 miles from Ticonderoga, 
and there he found Vermont’s Green 


| Mountain Boys,“flushed with that | 
| Green Mountain concoction of rum | 
| and rock-hard cider called a ‘Stone- 
| wall” This account comes from Rebels 
| and Redcoats by George F. Scheer and | 
| Hugh F. Rankin (World Publishing, | 
| New York, 1957, p.48). 


Scheer and Rankin are somewhat 
vague about the source of their in- 
formation, but upon sober reflection 
it appears to have the sweet taste of 


| truth. 


After all, in vino veritas. 
—Steve Raymond 
Whidbey Island, WA 


Knapsack editor Al Nofi responds: 
Thank you for that. A good catch. The 
anecdote reference indicated it was 


| something Early had concocted. The nice | 
_ thing about doing history is that every- 
one can take part. 

It is best, however, to concentrate | 
on the point, not the examples and | 
analogies—bad Confederate general- | 


HRW OR Re ek 


I thought you'd like to know that 
your vignette on who raised Charles 
Wilkes has been added to the archives 
of the Sisters of Charity, since I shared 
that issue of your wonderful maga- 
zine with my associate attorney who 
is a member of that order. The Trent 
affair, however, suggests that young 


| Charles was not paying attention when 

| Sister Elizabeth Ann Seton gave lessons 

| in the virtues of prudence, humility, 
and restraint. 


—Thomas E. Moseley 
Newark, NJ 
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The flag on the cover of NeS vol- 
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_ Army of Tennessee. On page 63 in 
| the “Cover Story” item, the reference 
| to the flag as the “Stars and Bars” is 


incorrect. The “Stars and Bars” is the 
Confederate First National Flag. 

Enjoying this issue of North & 
South. 


—Ed Merrell | 
Camden, NC | 


JOSEPH HOLT 


I very much enjoyed Elizabeth 
Leonard’s article on Judge Advocate 
General Joseph Holt in Ne&S. I had 


read quite a bit about his role in the | 


investigation and trial of the Lincoln 


| assignation conspirators, but knew 


nothing until now of his role in help- 
ing to hold Kentucky in the Union in 


| 1860-61, nor his struggle to guarantee 
_ the rights of freedmen after the war. 


—Jim Roberts 
Long Beach, CA 


JAY COOKE 


I read with interest the article 
(“The Man Who Financed the War,” 
Ne&S Vol. 14 # 3) on Jay Cooke. I knew 


| reside in South Carolina. However, I 
_ was born in Ohio and from the time 
| of being a small boy, heard tales my 


“H” Company, 9th Tennessee Cavalry, | 
CSA and accompanied Morgan on the 
Ohio-Indiana Raid of July 1863. I also 
have written historical monographs, 
detailing various segments of Morgan's | 
military career. 
This doesn’t qualify me as an ex- | 
pert but I do consider myself knowl- | 
edgeable. I am a long-time member of | 
the Morgan’s Men Association, based 
in Lexington, Kentucky, but currently 


father related, of not one but two an- | 
cestors, who knew John Hunt Morgan. | 
My great-grandmother on the ma- 
ternal side of my family tree, Cynthia 
Stedham-Lambert, was a small child | 
growing up near Wise, VA when Mor- | 
gan’s troopers rode for Pound Gap in | 
1864 on the ill-fated “Final Kentucky | 
Raid”. Morgan stopped with some 
staff, asked to make coffee and stirred 
the pot with his Colt revolver. After- 
wards he said, “Madam I am General 


_ John Morgan but you shan’t tell any- | 


about his railroad promotions, but not | 


about his role in Civil War finance. 

Thanks for covering the whole war, not 
just the strictly military side of things. 

—Dean Reynolds 

Philadelphia 


| MORGAN’S RAID 


I have never composed a letter to 
the editor before, so allow me to pref- 
ace my comments with the following: I 


one you have seen us this morning.” | 
She also related that his men stole their 
chickens, even though her family was 
loyal to the Confederacy. As Sherman 
is often quoted out of context, “War is 
Hell”. 

I often read “Crossfire” and think 
to myself, “why do people nitpick at 
spelling, grammar and non-critical 
items?” However, I could not let this 
one go, without comment. As much 


| as we wish Gen. Morgan had achieved | 


have been a subscriber for many years | 


and find your magazine, in terms of 
quality, subject matter, and content, to 


| far-exceed Civil War Times, America’s 
| Civil War, ete. 


I write in reference to Volume 14, 
Number 3, “I will Cut Him Off at All 


| Hazards” by Myron J. Smith, Jr. By 


way of background, I am an author, 
writing under the pen name, Alexius 
Rex. Among my published works is 
“I Rode with Morgan”, which is a his- 
torical novel, based largely upon my 
ancestor, Roland J. Jackson, who after 


many misadventures, became part of | 
fl a 


4 


Corps command as a major general, | 
he never exceeded Division command | 
(and at that, it was a small division 
of approximately 2,450 handpicked 
men). Gen. Forrest recommended 
to President Davis after the Battle of 
Hartsville, that Morgan be promoted 
from Colonel to Major General but 
Davis replied (and I paraphrase), “We | 
cannot give all the sugarplums at one 
time...” 
The article also hints that General | 
Bragg sanctioned the Raid, which is 
definitely not true. Morgan’s orders 
were to feint toward Louisville and 
divert Union troops away from Gen. 
Rosecrans’ push south, which culmi- | 
nated in the Battle of Stones River. | 


always plan on doing just that, and 


willfully disobeying Bragg, whom he | 


held in low esteem. Some biographers 
believe Morgan planned on riding 
across Pennsylvania to join Lee’s army, 


_ because he couldn't tolerate Bragg as 


his commander. 

I thoroughly enjoyed the article 
and would simply add that the last 
paragraph leans toward the Raid being 
pointless. I find that burning thirty- 
four bridges, disrupting railroad tracks 
at sixty different locations, captur- 
ing and paroling over six-thousand 
Union prisoners and doing some 
$10,000,000.00 in property damage, 
did more than frighten civilians. 

Keep up the good work! 

—Dr. Jonathan M. Jackson 


THE GRIFFEN GUN 


I read with interest Austin DeMar- | 


co’s analysis, “The Gun That Made the | 


War, (NeS, Vol.14, #2), of the 3-inch 


ordnance rifle’s impact on the war. The | 


Rocky Mountain Museum of Military 
History at Fort Missoula, Montana, 
is currently engaged in restoring Gun 
No. 647, shown below. 


No. 647 was produced in late 1863 
for the New Jersey State Militia. In- 
terestingly, the NJSM had the tube re- 
bored to turn it into a smoothbore 
piece. 

Tate Jones 

Executive Director, Rocky Moun- 


Specifically he was under orders not to | tain Museum of Military History, 


cross the Ohio River. He did, however, | 
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—Fort Missoula, MT 


For more than fifty years the journal Civil War History has pre- 
sented the best original scholarship in the study of Americas 
greatest struggle. The Kent State University Press is pleased to 
present a multivolume series reintroducing the most influential 


of the more than 500 articles published in the journal. From mili- 


Drawing on an array of original sources, Newsome focuses on 
the October battles themselves, examining the plans for the op- 


erations, the decisions made by commanders on the battlefield, 


Private Silas W. Haven, a native New Englander transplanted to lowa, 
enlisted in 1862 to fight in a war that he believed was God's punish- 
ment for the sin of slavery. Only through the war's puritying blood- 
shed, thought Haven, could the nation be redeemed and the Union 
saved, Marching off to war with the 27th lowa Volunteer Infantry, 


tary command, strategy, and tactics, to political leadership, aboli- 
tionism, the draft, and women’ issues, from the war's causes to its 
aftermath and Reconstruction, Civil War History has published 
pioneering and provocative analyses of the determining aspects 
of the Middle Period. In this inaugural volume historian John T. 
Hubbell, editor of Civil War History for thirty-five years until 
2000, has selected fifteen seminal articles that treat military mat- 
lers ina variety of contexts, including leadership, strategy, tactics, 


execution, and oulcomes. 


and the soldiers’ view from the ground. At the same time, he 
places these military actions in the larger political context of the 
fall of 1864. With the election looming, neither side could aflord 
a defeat at Richmond or Petersburg. Nevertheless, Grant and 
Lee were willing to take significant risks to seek great advantage. 
[hese military events set the groundwork for operations that 


would close the war in Virginia several months later. 


Haven left behind his wife Jane and their three young children. Over 


the course of four years, he wrote her nearly two hundred letters, 
collected here for the first time. Havens Civil War crackles across 
each page as he chronicles one man’s journey from Iowa to war and 
back again. With so few publications available on the experiences of 
Union soldiers from the Midwest, Haven’s extensive correspondence 
sheds light on a host of issues relevant for anyone interested in the 
American Civil War. 
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A William Francis 
Bartlett (1840-1876) 
was one of the Harvard 
graduates who 
survived the war— 
rising from the rank 

of private to that of 
brevet major general. 
He was wounded 

four times during the 
course of the war, but 
always insisted on 
returning to the fray. 

In 1862, three months 
after his first wound, he 
appeared one-legged 
at his graduation. 

He died aged 36 of 
tuberculosis. 


wihe grand Marble 
Hall of the New 
Orleans Customs 
House, considered 
one of the finest Greek 
Revival interiors in the 
US. 


| 
oni 


ih ral 


Albert A. Nofi 
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FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


» A curious consequence of the Civil War is 
that the number of patents awarded for new 
inventions doubled, while those given to 
women, which had averaged about one a year 
since the Patent Act of 1790, rose to somewhat 
over 20 annually, 

> Of 578 Harvard graduates who served in the 
war (mostly with the Union but some with the 
Confederacy) 93 died while in uniform, or 16 
percent. 

» During the secession crisis of 1860-1861, most 
members of Congress who resigned their seats 
to “go South” returned books, maps, and other 
items that they had borrowed from the Library 
of Congress, but attempts-to secure borrowed 
items from some of the seceded Congressmen 
were largely unsuccessful. 

> In the Union Army, soldiers assigned to special 
duty plying their civilian trades(such as baker, 
smith, shoemaker, or carpenter) received $0.40 
a day in additional pay, about double a private’s 
normal ordinary pay. 

> For several years during the mid-1850s, the 
federal “garrison” of New Orleans consisted of 
one man, Major Pierre G.T. Beauregard, who as 
an engineer was overseeing the construction of 
the Customs House, a notorious boondoggle 
begun in 1848 and not completed for some 33 
years, and which today is a National Historic 
Landmark. 

> Gustavus Vasa Fox, later the talented Union 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, attended 
Lawrence High School, in Massachusetts, where 
he was a classmate of Benjamin Butler. 

> Although Texas seceded on February 1, 1861, by 
the 18th it had not yet joined the Confederacy, 
and so the Provisional Congress, meeting in 
Montgomery, exempted it from tariff laws that 
might be enacted, a privilege rescinded on 
March 15th, thirteen days after the Republic 
became a state. 

} The fencing that separates the National 
Cemetery at Gettysburg from the Evergreen 
Cemetery and surrounds the Copse of Trees 
atop Cemetery Ridge originally stood in 
Lafayette Square, Washington, where it was an 
“eyewitness” to the murder of Barton Key by 
Daniel Sickles on February 27, 1859. 

> Accepting the surrender of the 5th Company of 
the famed Washington Artillery of New Orleans 
at the end of the war, Major General Edward 
Canby, U.S.V., remarked upon the demeanor 
of the troops and the fact that they turned in 


A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


; 


their equipment in 
perfect order, as if 
“to be used ... for 
immediate action,’ 
adding, “There is 
the noblest body of 
men that ever lived.” 
} Although confined 
to a wheelchair 
due to rheumatoid 
arthritis, Mary 
Custis Lee, wife 
of Robert E. Lee, did her bit for the Confederate war 
effort by working with her daughters and friends 
to knit socks and other articles for the troops, thus 
emulating her great-grandmother, Martha Custis 
Washington. 


A Gustavus Vasa Fox 
(1821-1883) 


SHORT ROUNDS 
The Veterans of John Brown’s Raid 

On October 16, 1859, the abolitionist John Brown 
led a band of nearly two dozen men in an attack 
on Harper's Ferry, Virginia, seeking to spark a slave 
insurrection. Initially they spread through the town, 
taking some hostages and collecting arms. But when 


the slaves in the town failed to rally to them, they retired | 


to the federal arsenal. 

Meanwhile, local citizens quickly responded by 
blockading the raiders with the aid of some newly 
arrived militia units. By the next day, as more militia 
companies arrived and with still more expected, 
Brown realized that he had failed and that there was 


no escape. He drew his band into the Engine House | 


of the arsenal to make a stand. Meanwhile, word of 
the raid having reached Washington, President James 
Buchanan ordered Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Lee, 
who happened to be in town on private business, to 
take a scratch company of U.S. Marines (the only troops 
readily available) and head for Harper's Ferry by rail. 
On the morning of the 18th, Lee dispatched First 


Lieutenant J.E.B. Stuart, who had accompanied him, | 


to offer Brown terms. When these were refused, First / 
Lieutenant Israel Greene, USMC, led a detail of marines | 


in storming the Engine House, killing or capturing 
most of Brown's men. 
Over the next few days, Lee directed security 


operations around Harper’s Ferry, during which | 


several of Brown's men who had initially escaped were 
captured. Of Brown’s men, five escaped, ten were 
killed during the raid and eight (including Brown) 
were captured in the storming of the Engine House or 
shortly afterwards and later executed. 
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“.. @ disgrace to the age.” 


—General Joseph E. Johnston, 


Provisional Army of the Confederate States, 


Many of those who took part in or were in some 
way connected to Brown's “raid” on Harper's Ferry 
and its suppression later served in the Civil War, of 


| whom we can mention but few. 


Militiamen 

About a dozen militia companies from adjacent 
areas of Maryland and Virginia responded during 
the incident, totaling about 400 troops, and about as 
many more companies arrived within a day or two of 

Brown’s capture. Although many of these militiamen 

would serve in the war, few attained much distinction. 

Some of more interesting ones were, 

¥ Brigadier General Charles C. Edgerton commanded 
Maryland's 2nd Light Brigade, which arrived toward 
the end of the crisis. In April of 1861 he worked 
unsuccessfully to calm Secessionist mobs that had 
gathered in Baltimore to prevent the movement of 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts militia units to 
Washington, but otherwise played only a marginal 
role in the war. 

% Colonel Robert W. Baylor of the 3rd Virginia Militia 

Cavalry was in overall command of the militia at 

Harper's Ferry. He lost his rank in the “Decapitation 

of the Virginia Militia” (See Ne*S, Vol. XII, No. 

3), became captain of Company B,12th Virginia 

Cavalry, and ended the war as Provost Marshal of 

the Valley District. 

Colonel Edward Shriver, a prominent Frederick 

attorney, businessman, and director of the B&O Rail 

Road, took three companies of his 16th Maryland 

Militia to Harper’s Ferry and subsequently rose to 

brigadier general in the state militia. He played an 

important role in preserving the security of Western 

Maryland and the B&O during the opening months 

of the war, and was later appointed postmaster 

general of Baltimore. 

¥% Captain Samuel Alburtis, a Mexican War veteran, 
commanded a company of volunteers from 
Martinsburg, which later became Company B, Ist 
Virginia Light Artillery. Command of the battery 
shortly passed to an officer new to the battery, First 
Lieutenant John Pelham, the “Gallant Pelham.” 
Alburtis later resigned from the service and became 
a government clerk. 

%* Captain Turner Ashby and his Mountain Rangers 
not only served at Harper’s Ferry, but later 
performed security duties during the trial and 
execution of John Brown. Shortly after the outbreak 
of the Civil War, Ashby and his men became 
Company A, 7th Virginia Cavalry. Shortly made 
lieutenant colonel of the regiment, and in early 1862 
colonel and commander, Ashby served in the Valley 
Campaign until June of 1862 when, after having 


on learning of Lincoln’s murder 


attained the rank of brigadier general, he was killed 

in action. 

%* Captain Lawson Botts and the “Botts’ Greys”, 
volunteers from Charlestown, [West] Virginia, 
entered the war as Company G, 2nd Virginia. 
Botts, who served as John Brown's defense attorney, 
rose to colonel and commander of the regiment, 
but died of wounds on September 16, 1862. 

%* Captain Vincent M. Butler led the Hamtramck 
Guards of Shepherdstown, [West] Virginia, which 
became Company B, 2nd Virginia Infantry. Like 
several other participants, Butler’s subsequent 
activities are not clear. 

%* Captain John W. Rowen, a Mexican War veteran, 
commanded the Jefferson Guards of Jefferson 
County, [West] Virginia, which became Company 
A, 2nd Virginia Infantry. Rowen’s later life is not 
clear. 

%* Captain Jacob Reinhart’s Shepherdstown Troop, 

who had no horses at Harper’s Ferry, became 

Company F of J.E.B. Stuart’s Ist Virginia Cavalry. 

His later activities are unclear. 

Lieutenant John Avis, a Mexican War veteran, 

arrived with the Continental Morgan Guards. He 

subsequently served as John Brown's jailer, and 
escorted him to the gallows. During the war 
he became captain of the Continental Morgan 

Guards, which served as Company K, 5th Virginia 

Infantry. Avis subsequently organized a Provost 

Guard company from partially disabled or overage 

men which served in the Valley. 

So the militiamen and volunteers who were 
at Harper’s Ferry served in some of the most 
distinguished Virginia regiments, the 2nd and 
5th Infantry of the “Stonewall Brigade,” and 
Stuart’s 1st Virginia Cavalry. 


* 


U.S. Regulars & Marines 


Although fewer than 100 active soldiers and 
marines actually took part in the suppression of 
John Brown’s insurrection, several attained some 
distinction during the subsequent Civil War. 
+ Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Lee, U.S. 2nd Cavalry, 

of course, went on to command the Army of 
Northern Virginia. 

% Major William W. Russell, USMC, Paymaster to 
the Corps, a Mexican War veteran, was present 
as an advisor to Israel Greene [see below], 
and followed Greene into the Engine House, 
sword in hand. He later served as a staff 
officer to Pennsylvania militia Major General 
Robert Patterson in central Maryland, who 
failed to prevent the movement of Confederate 
forces from the lower Shenandoah Valley to 


A Turner Ashby Jr. 
(1828-1862), was a 
charismatic leader 

who rose to fame as 
“Stonewall” Jackson's 
cavalry leader in the 
Shenandoah Valley. He 
was killed at the Battle 

of Good's Farm (June 6, 
1862), while leading a 
charge on foot—his horse 
having been shot from 
under him. His pending 
promotion from colonel 
to brigadier general was 
not confirmed by the 
Confederate Senate. 


V Albion P. Howe (1818- 
1897) graduated from 
West Point in 1841. 

He received a brevet 
promotion to the rank of 
captain for gallantry at 
the Battles of Contreras 
and Churubusco during 
the Mexican-American 
War. During the Civil 
War he rose to divisional 
command and the rank 
of brigadier general, but 
when George Meade 
took over command 

of the Army of the 
Potomac, Howe (a vocal 
supporter of former army 
commander Joseph 
Hooker) was relieved of 
his command. 
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A badly wounded William Francis Bartlett wrote to his 
fiancé, Agnes Pomeroy, offering to free her from any 
promises she had made.... 


— - - aS os 


Bull Run. Russell had a difficult time with the Joint 
Committee on the Conduct of the War, which may 
have contributed to his suicide in late 1862. 

%& Mexican War veteran Captain Albion P. Howe of 
the U.S. 4th Artillery was one of several officers 
who were en route to Harper’s Ferry when the 
crisis passed. He commanded a Federal brigade 
during the Seven Days’ Campaign, becamea_ | 
brigadier in the Volunteer Army, and led a division _| 
in the Army of the Potomac until late 1863, when | 

| 


two youngest Lincoln children, eleven year old | 
William Wallace and eight-year-old Thomas, 
drank some contaminated water. Both Willie 
and “Tad” became ill, probably with typhoid 
fever. After a few days, Tad began to recover, 
but Willie’s condition worsened. Willie was 
moved from the bedroom the two sharedon 
| the second floor of the White House to the 
Prince of Wales Room”, so-named because | 
the later King Edward VII had stayed in it 

| while visiting President James Buchanan 


v Israel Greene 
(1824-1909) was 
an officer in the 
U.S. Marine Corps, 
and the leader 

| ofadetachment 

of marines who | 
captured John Brown | 
and several of his 
men. He was born 

in Plattsburgh, New 
York, but married a 
southern woman and 
went south in 1861. 


« 


he was relieved due to an abrasive relationship with 
his subordinates and superiors. He spent the rest 
of the war in administrative posts, commanded 
the honor guard during Lincoln’s funeral, and 
served on the military commission that tried the 
president’s assassins. He rose to colonel in the 
Regular Army before retiring in 1882. 

* Captain Edward Otho Cresap Ord, at Fort Monroe 
when the attack began, was ordered to take a detail 
of troops to Harper's Ferry, but had only just landed 
at Baltimore by steamer when word came that the 
crisis was over. He later went on to become a major 
general and one of the leading Union commanders, 
and founded a military family of considerable note. 

Ww Mexican War veteran and First Lieutenant James B. 
Fry of the U.S. Ist Artillery, was another officer who 
arrived after the crisis was passed. He eventually 
served as chief-of-staff to Erwin McDowell and 
Don Carlos Buell, was later Provost Marshal General 


| in1860. On the northwest side of the White 
House, this room was just across a hall from 
the presidential bedroom. Mrs. Lincoln had 
just finished redecorating the room, selecting 
the carved rosewood bed that is today known 
as the “Lincoln Bed”, surrounded by a ceiling- 
to-floor purple satin curtain fringed in gold. 
Over the next week or so, Mrs. Lincoln 
was almost continuously at Willie's bedside, 
only leaving briefly one evening due to a | 
| reception, while the president spent as much | 
time as possible there as well. Despite the | 
attention of his parents and several doctors, 
Willie died at 5:00 p.m. on Thursday, February | 
20, 1862, leaving his parents distraught. 
Reportedly, every Thursday for months 


of the U.S. Army (1863-1866), ended the war as 
a brigadier general of volunteers, and retired as a 
major general in the Regular Army. 


% First Lieutenant Israel Greene, USMC, commanded 


the 85 marines who went to Harper's Ferry, and led 
the party that stormed the Engine House to capture 
Brown. Northern by birth and upbringing, he had 
married a Virginian, went South in 1861 (without 
bothering to resign from the service) and became 
a major and adjutant general of the Confederate 
Marine Corps. 


%* First Lieutenant J.E.B. Stuart, who was in 


Washington trying to sell the War Department 
on a new-style sword frog he had designed, 
accompanied Lee to Harper’s Ferry as an aide 
because he could identify Brown, having once 
met him. He, of course, rose to major general 
in Confederate service before being mortally 
wounded at Yellow Tavern, Virginia, in 1864. 


_ afterwards, the president would spend a few 
| minutes in the room. Lincoln’s last visit to the 


| to die in it. From the time President John 


| still incomplete White House in 1800 until 


| president, however, on March 4, 1841, he 


room occurred in April of 1865, for after his 

death he was taken to there tobe embalmed. | 
Willie’s room has an interesting history. 

For one thing, Willie was not the first person 


Adams and his wife Abigail moved into the 


1841, the room served as a spare bedroom. 
When William Henry Harrison became 


chose this smaller room as his bedroom over 
the presidential suite across the hall, perhaps 
because his wife had not accompanied him to | 
Washington for the inauguration (she being 
laid up sick in Ohio). Mrs. Harrison never 
did sleep in the White House, for on March 


| 26th, her husband came down with a cold, 

The Raiders | which turned into pneumonia, and he died on 
(See article in this issue.) | April 4th. Harrison was the first president to 

| die in office, and also the one who served the 
shortest term, just 31 days. 
Over the years following Harrison’s 


Willie’s Room 
Some time in early February of 1862, the 
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She replied, “ As long as there is enough of your body to 


hold your soul, I want you.” * 


| death, the room came to serve as a state guest 
room, which is why the future Edward VII 
stayed there in 1860. In 1881, however, during 
James A. Garfield’s short presidency, the room 
was used by his only daughter Mary Garfield. 
Over a decade later, in 1893 Frances Folsom 

_ Cleveland gave birth to her second daughter 
in the room; Esther Cleveland, the only 

| presidential child born in the White House, 
went on to marry a British Guards officer and 
become the mother of the noted philosopher 
Philippa Foot. President and Mrs. William 
McKinley used the room as their bedroom, but 
when Theodore Roosevelt moved in, it became 
First Daughter Alice’s room. In 1907, Alice 
had her appendix out in that room, a fact she 
recalled years later, when dining in the room 
with President and Mrs. Nixon. During the 
Taft administration, First Daughter Helen Taft 
| used the room, but thereafter it reverted to 
being a spare bedroom. 

When the Hoovers moved into the White 
House in 1929, they moved the “Lincoln Bed” 
back in, decorated it with appropriate period 
furnishings (including a desk Lincoln actually 
| had used) and dubbed it the “Lincoln’s Bedroom.” 
And so it remained, occasionally hosting various 
notables, and from May of 1940 the room was 
regularly used by ED.R’s aide and factotum 
Harry Hopkins, who virtually lived in the White 
House. Winston Churchill spent a night in 
the room during one of his wartime visits to 
Washington, and reportedly had an encounter 
| with Lincoln's ghost. 

In 1945, the Trumans moved into the 
White House. President Truman moved the 
Lincoln-related furnishings to the room on 
the southeast side of the second floor that 
is today known as the “Lincoln Bedroom.” 
Oddly, Lincoln did occasionally sleep in this 
room, though not in the bed, instead taking 
occasional naps on the sofa of what was then 
his office. Meanwhile, Truman’s daughter 
Margaret used the “Prince of Wales Room” as 
a music studio. In 1948, her piano famously 
broke through the floor, revealing that the 


White House was in serious danger of collapse, | 


which prompted a major reconstruction. 
During the reconstruction, the White House 
was literally gutted, all interior walls and floors 
were removed and a steel framework inserted, 


| after which the interior spaces were rebuilt more 

_ or less on the original floor plan. The restored 
room returned to being a spare bedroom. But 
shortly after the Kennedys arrived in 1961, the 
room was converted into the family dining room, 
| arole which it continues to fulfill. 


“! Do Not Know, Sir” 

In mid-June of 1862, after nearly three 
months of some very impressive marching and 
fighting in the Shenandoah Valley, Confederate 
troops under Major General Thomas “Stonewall” 
Jackson were slogging hard eastwards to reinforce 
the forces defending Richmond from George B. 
McClellan’s approaching Army of the Potomac. 

At one point in the march, Jackson chanced 
to encounter a straggler. 

The general demanded, “Where are you 


going?” 

“I do not know, sir; promptly responded the 
man. 

“To what command do you belong?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“What state are you from?” 

“Dont know, sir.” 

Exasperated, the General asked, “Well, what 
| do you know?” 

“Nothing at all, sir, on this march, for old 
‘Stonewall’ says we must be know-nothings until 
| after the next battle, and I’m not going to disobey 
| his orders.” 


_ (1850-1862) 


“Plums has Nuts ” 

Lincoln left Springfield on February 11, 1861, 
_ bound for his inauguration in Washington , on 
_ the very same day Jefferson Davis left Brierfield 
_ bound for his inauguration in Montgomery. 
Lincoln was accompanied on his journey by the 
famous detective Alan Pinkerton, as well as Major 
David Hunter and the president-elect’s old friend, 
Ward Lamon, who reportedly had no fewer than 
six weapons on his person; two derringers, two 
| revolvers, and two knives. 
Since Pinkerton had to communicate with 
his agents in various cities through which Lincoln 
had to travel, he improvised a simple word 
substitution “code,” lest Confederate sympathizers 
| intercept his messages and attempt to do the 
president-elect harm; a very real danger. The 
“code” wasn't actually used for entire messages, 


| but merely to mask the names of particular 


4 “Willie’s Room” 

during its tenure as 

First Daughter Alice 
Roosevelt’s room, c. 1902. 


¥ “Willie” Lincoln 


*In the opinion of this 
editor, one of the most 
beautiful things I have 
ever read. William and 
Agnes went on to have 
several children, and have 
descendants to this day. 
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A Allan Pinkerton 


(1819-1894) was 
born in Glasgow, 
Scotland. Active ) 
in the Chartist | 
movement, he 
emigrated to | 
America when the 
movement failed 
toachieve political 
reform. He built a 
cabin in Dundee, 
Illinois, and started 
a cooperage. As 
early as 1844 he 
worked for Chicago 
abolitionist leaders, 
and his home 
became astop on 
the underground 
railroad. In 1849 

he became the first 
detective in Chicago, 
and went on to 
found a detective 
agency. Solving a 
number of train 
robberies brought 
him into contact 
with both George 
McClellan and 
Abraham Lincoln. In 
1861-1862 he served 
as head of the Union 
intelligence service. 


> The Pinkerton agency's 
icon—a wide open eye 
and the caption “We 
Never Sleep.” 


persons or institutions with other words, in order 
to confuse anyone who wasn't familiar with the 
system. 

Although most of the substitution words 
seem to have been lost, some idea of how the 
system worked can be gained by looking at a 
simple message, “Plums has Nuts — arri’d at 
Barley — all right.” This meant “Pinkerton has 
the President, we've arrived at Washington, all is 
well.” 

It’s not clear how extensive was the 
“vocabulary” that Pinkerton developed for his 
little code, and only a handful of terms are known 
for sure: 


° “Barley” Washington 

°“copper rivets” House of Representatives 
*“cotton” Baltimore & Ohio Rail Road 
“large rivets” _—_ the Senate 
°“Nuts” Abraham Lincoln 

°“Plums” Allen Pinkerton 

*“Prunes” Vice-President Hannibal Hamlin | 
“sumac” telegraph 


A few other words are known, but their actual 
meanings have been lost, so that it’s not possible 
to figure out to whom or what they refer. Thus, 
while the message “Plums will Sumac Lemons” 
indicates Pinkerton is saying he will telegraph 
“Lemons”, we don’t know who “Lemons” was, 
though probably a person, perhaps Lamon. This 
suggests that “Ten”, in the phrase “as sure as cotton 
ever had Ten”, may refer to some high official of 
the B&O, while “Hood”, used in a communication 
regarding Baltimore and trains, may refer to 
another B&O official or perhaps someone in the 
city government. 

The use of the capital letters for “Barley”, 
“Nuts”, “Prunes”, “Lemon”, and “Plums”, and 
the use of “rivets” twice, could have provided 
tips to someone trying to figure out the 
meaning of the messages. But, of course, 
breaking the code would have taken time and a 
large number of examples. Given how quickly 
events were unfolding, and how few messages 
seem to have been sent using the system, it’s 
unlikely anyone would have been able to break 
it in time to act on the information. In fact, 
Pinkerton’s improvised code was abandoned 
rather quickly in favor of more sophisticated 
cryptologic techniques; notably “route 
cyphers,’ which the Union used with great 
efficiency throughout the war. 


PROFILE 
Kate Stone, Young Diarist of the Civil War 

In 1861, twenty-year-old Kate Stone began 
“Brokenburn,’a diary to record her life as 
secession quickly transformed it. The diary 
was named after her family’s 1,200-acre cotton 
plantation in northeastern Louisiana, near the 
Mississippi River, about 30 miles northwest of 
Vicksburg. Although Kate's father had died in 
1855, the house was large, and she lived with 
her widowed mother, five brothers, a younger 
sister and two uncles, along with about 150 
slaves. 

Kate was born in Mississippi Springs, 
Mississippi, on January 8, 1841. “I am tall? 
she wrote, “Not quite five feet six, and thin ... 

a shy, quiet manner, and talk but little.’ She 
was intelligent, affectionate and witty, and she 
wryly surveyed her world with acidic sarcasm 
and a self-deprecating sense of humor. She 
enjoyed a leisurely life of chess, literature, and 
entertaining visitors. 

In the months after the 1860 election, 
dark political clouds cast a chilly shadow 
over Brokenburn’s gardens. Southern states 
seceded, rebel cannons fired on Federal 
soldiers at Fort Sumter, and Confederate 
armies grew. The drama of a new struggle for 
national independence electrified Southern 
imaginations, and Kate and her family were no 
exception. One by one, her brothers and uncles 
left for the war. 

Kate viewed Brokenburn’s slaves from a 
distance, with amusement and with pity. From 
her perspective, the slaves were shadowy, 
abstract beings, occupying their natural place 
in her Southern civilization, the foundation of 
the life she and her family enjoyed. But she also 
saw the slaves as a threat, potentially dangerous 
if Northern forces inspired them, or worse, 
empowered them. 

Kate tried to do her part to help the war 
effort. She sewed gloves, pillow cases, and 
underwear for the troops. She helped make 
uniforms for local units. As the Union naval 
blockade grew more effective, choking off or 
at least delaying vital Confederate imports and 


exports, prices for daily necessities skyrocketed. 


Flour grew scarce, and by 1862 Kate reported 
that it sold for $50 a barrel. A pair of shoes cost 


| 
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“ “Conquered, submission, subjugation,’ are words that 


burn 


into my heart.” Kate Stone 


| $15 to make. A pair of boots cost $50. 


| Federal strategy included regaining control of | 


_ the Mississippi River, and the key was Vicksburg, 
| only a few dozen miles from Brokenburn. The 
| struggle between gunboats, armies, and artillery 


War, and Kate Stone found herself with a front- 


summoned thousands of men to help defend the 
region. Union gunboat fleets snaked up and down 
the great river. Foraging parties swept across the 
area. Northern soldiers stole Kate’s favorite horse, 
Wonka. 
Kate’s mother instructed all Brokenburn 
__ slaves to hide immediately if Union soldiers 
| entered the property. But slaves from Brokenburn 
and other plantations instead streamed toward 
Union lines, hoping to gain their freedom. Some 
slaves returned with Federal troops to strip the 
homes of any valuables. But what truly frightened 
Stone were slaves who returned in uniform with 
weapons.“ The country,’ Kate wrote, “seems 
possessed by demons, black and white.” 
Kate's mother agreed, and by early summer 

1863 the family left Brokenburn for Texas. 
She despised Texas, “the dark corner of the 
Confederacy.’ Kate concluded that “there must 
be something in the air of Texas fatal to beauty.” 
As her family moved from town to town, she 
filled her diary with contempt for the people she 
encountered. Kate ridiculed their clothes, and 
their causal approach to hygiene sickened her. 
By 1864, her family’s journey through East Texas 
ended in Tyler, where they settled near some old 
friends. Kate tried to rebuild her life. She learned 
to admire the wide open skies, the endless prairies 
and fields filled with colorful wildflowers. It was 
a harder life, far from luxurious, and Kate became 
| emotionally hardened to the steady loss of friends 

and the deaths of relatives. “People do not mourn 

their dead as they used to,” she wrote. 

By 1865, Kate still held hope that Southern 
victory was inevitable, no matter how long the 
war went on. She clung to every rumor that 
proclaimed success, every prediction that meant 

| one more day of Confederate survival. Kate 

| rejoiced when she heard President Lincoln 

was dead. “All honor to J. Wilkes Booth, she 
wrote, “who has rid the world of a tyrant and 
made himself famous for generations.” By May, 
however, the rumors of defeat could no longer 


| batteries became one of the great sagas of the Civil | 


| row seat to that drama. Confederate commanders | 


i= 


be denied. Robert E. Lee had surrendered to 
U.S. Grant in April. Other Confederate units 
| still limped across the smoldering landscape, 
Confederate warships still sailed the seas, but 
| for Kate, as for thousands of other Southerners 
who put their hopes in the Army of Northern 
_ Virginia, the war was over. “ ‘Conquered, 
submission, subjugation’ are words that burn 
into my heart,” she wrote, “and yet I feel that we 
are doomed to know them in all their bitterness 
... The degradation seems more than we can 
bear.” 

Kate had struggled to build a life separate 
from the war and succeeded to such a degree 
that, despite the bitterness of defeat, she 
called 1865 the “happiest year of my life.” 

Her mother, however, was anxious to return 
to Louisiana to reclaim the Brokenburn 
plantation. Kate now dreaded leaving 

Texas. She imagined the ruins and memories of 
a past life that awaited her. By November 10th, 
the family had returned to the neglected fields 
and a house stripped of furnishings. Kate looked 
westward with longing. “How I fear that the life at 
| Tyler has spoiled us for plantation life,’ she wrote, 
“Everything seems sadly out of time.” 

Brokenburn ultimately failed as a plantation. 
Kate Stone married in 1869 and had four children. 
| She died in 1907. Her daughter Amy lived long 
| enough to see Kate’s diary “Brokenburn” admired 
| asa gem of Southern literature. She was 77 when 
thousands gathered in Tallulah, Louisiana, on 
March 17, 1955, to celebrate “Kate Stone Day.” 

Kate Stone’s diary, Brokenburn: The Journal 
of Kate Stone, 1861-1868, remains in print more 
than a century after her passing. It is voices such 
as Kate Stone’s that offer the clearest picture of 
how nineteenth century total war scorched a torn 
American society. 


About the Author: Based in San Antonio, Fernando 
Ortiz, Jr., a graduate of the University of Texas at 
Austin, is an author, blogger, and editor, currently 
working on the memoirs of Hispanic military 
veterans for the UT Voices Oral History Project. Kate 
Stone was one of several people whom he profiled 
in a paper delivered at the October 2011 conference 
of the New York Military Affairs Symposium (www. 
nymas.org), “Civil Warriors: Profiles of Ordinary 
Americans and the Great National Crisis, 1860- 
1865). His current projects include a novel. 


—Fernando Ortiz, Jr. | 


' 


| 


A Kate Stone (1841- 
1907) 
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1 In 1859, Harper’s 
Ferry was located in 
the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. The same 
town is known today 
as Harpers Ferry, West 
Virginia—the apos- 
trophe having been 
eliminated in a twen- 
tieth century post of- 
fice reform, and West 
Virginia having been 
admitted to the Union 
in 1863. For the sake 
of consistency with 
primary sources, this 
article uses the origi- 
nal spelling. 


ohn Brown had grandiose plans but few men. On the night of Sunday, October 16, 1859, 

he launched an invasion of Virginia that he hoped would eventually bring about the end 

of slavery. His intention was first to seize the federal armory and rifle works in Harper’s 

erry, and from there to establish a redoubt in the nearby mountains. He expected hundreds of 

local slaves to flock to his cause, which may explain why he thought he could succeed with an 
army of only twenty two soldiers (including himself as commander-in-chief). At first, Brown 
met with surprising success. His men quickly took control of the railroad bridges connecting 
Harper’s Ferry to the outside world, and they easily captured the federal facilities that were 
their main objectives.' 

Soon, however, the plan unraveled. An alarm was sounded, alerting local citizens to the 
invasion. By the next morning, Brown’s positions were surrounded by several companies of 
militia, whose unrelenting fire made the abolitionists’ escape—tet alone victory—virtually 
impossible. For the better part of a day, Brown’s men managed to hold fast behind the thick 
armory walls. Late on Monday, October 17, however, a detachment of federal Marines arrived 
under the command of Robert E. Lee, and Brown’s fate was sealed. 

At dawn on Tuesday, Brown could muster only five able-bodied men. Ten of his soldiers 
were either dead or dying, and the others had fled. When Brown refused a demand to 
surrender, a squadron of Lee’s troops—led by J.E.B. Stuart—stormed the armory. The fighting 
lasted only a few minutes, as Brown’s impassioned amateurs were quickly overwhelmed by 
Stuart’s trained professionals. Brown and four others were taken alive, and the rebellion was 
crushed. 

As the bodies and prisoners were counted, the victors were astonished that Brown had 
attempted such an audacious raid at the head of so small an army. Throughout Virginia, it was 
assumed that dozens, or perhaps even hundreds, of other abolitionist marauders were hiding 
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< Images of slavery: the after-effects of punishment, 
and a Virginia slave-auction. 


| Brown’s weapons cache in nearby | 
| Maryland and, to their good 


in the hills. Rumors raced from 
town to town about imaginary 
depredations, massacres, and 
lootings—none of which turned 
out to be true. 

There had indeed been 
other raiders, but their number 
and intentions had been 
greatly exaggerated by the 


understandably paranoid fears of | 


the local populace. In fact, very 
few men had escaped Stuart’s 
assault force. Five of them had 
been tasked with retrieving 


fortune, had found themselves 
outside the perimeter when 

Lee’s noose tightened around 
Brown’s position in the armory. 
They had no interest, however, 
in renewing the raid, and they 
posed no further threat to 
anyone in Virginia. Their only 
desire was to escape. (Two other 
raiders had actually stolen out of 
the armory compound during 
the fighting, and had slipped past 
the surrounding militia.)’ 


At the very time when J.E.B. 


Stuart’s men were taking control 
| of the armory, the five fugitives 


were huddled anxiously on a 
mountainside and wondering 
how they could make their way 
to freedom. Maryland was 
hostile territory and southern 
Pennsylvania was not much 
better. The nearest refuge was 
probably close to 100 miles away 
by road in western Pennsylvania, 
but of course they could not 
take to the roads. Their ultimate 
objective, the abolitionist- 
friendly Western Reserve of 
northeast Ohio, was hundreds 
of miles farther still. It was 

all but impossible for them to 
imagine how far they would 
actually have to walk over the 


rough, densely wooded terrain. 
With only the provisions they 
could carry on their backs, they 


walks with his breast projecting 
forward, and his head leaning 


| toward the right side; has 


braced themselves for a cold, wet, 


desperate, and dangerous march. 
Four of the fugitives were 
unknown to the Virginia 
authorities, but one of them had 
already become notorious. John 
E. Cook had lived for over a year 
as a spy in Harper’s Ferry—even 


| impregnating and marrying, in 
| that order, the daughter of his 
| landlady—and he had become 


well known among the locals. 


| On the first night of the invasion, 
| he had taken prominent white 

| hostages—including Col. Lewis 

| Washington, a great-nephew of 

| the first president—whom Brown | 
| intended to exchange for slaves. 


Now Cook could be identified by 
Col. Washington and the other 
hostages he had kidnapped, as 
well as by many other Virginians. 
In fact, Washington provided 
Cook’s name to the authorities 
immediately after his rescue on 
Tuesday morning. A warrant 
was issued on the strength of 
Washington’s affidavit, and 
Governor Henry Wise promptly 
issued a huge $1000 reward 
for Cook’s capture. Handbills 
were distributed in three states, 
and newspaper reports were 
published across the country, 


| giving a precise description of 


Cook: “Five feet four to six 


inches high; weighs 132 pounds; 


light hair, with a small growth 
around the upper lip, is of sallow 
complexion, and has a sharp, 


| narrow face.” 


For a short while, John Cook 
was one of the two most famous 
militants in the country, second 
only to John Brown himself. In 
a speech in Richmond on Friday, 
October 21, Governor Wise 


| described Brown’s defeat in great 
_ detail, and singled out Cook’s 
_ involvement. Wise mentioned 


Cook five times (more than any 
of the other known raiders, save 
Brown), accurately describing 
his spying mission. Virginia 
Senator James Mason issued a 


| similar statement the same day, 
| mentioning Cook three times 


and naming no other member of 
Brown's army. 

The authorities eventually 
realized that other raiders had 
escaped, but only Cook could be 
identified. Under interrogation, 
Brown had admitted that “three 
white men [had been] sent away 
on an errand,” and thus were not 
captured or killed, but he had 
refused to disclose their names. 
Consequently, the first reward 
announcement named only 
Cook, while referring to another 
three unknown white men. 
Other early accounts of the raid, 


_ including Robert E. Lee’s initial 


i 


Aad 


A John Brown 


(1800-1859) first | 


came to national 
attention during 
the pro- and anti- 


| slavery struggle 


in Kansas. He 
believed in 
fighting fire 
with fire, and 


| that he was the 


instrument of 
God's wrath in 
punishing men 
for the sin of 
owning slaves. 
His Harper’s 
Ferry raid was, 
ina direct sense, 
an ignominious 
failure, but it 
deepened the 


| sectional divide 
| and moved 


the country 
appreciably 
nearer to a civil 
war that would 
encompass the 
destruction of the 
South's “peculiar 
institution.” 


This article is 
adapted from 


| John Brown's Spy: 


the Adventurous 
Life and Tragic 
Confession of 
John E. Cook (due 
out from Yale 
University Press, 
November 2012). 


©) The two other escapees were Osborne Perry Anderson and Albert Hazlett, who 
swam across the Potomac River and eventually reached the outskirts of Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. They split up when Hazlett injured his foot, and he was captured 
soon afterward. Hazlett was hanged in Charlestown, Virginia, in March 1860. An- 
derson, a free black man from Canada, managed to reach Chatham (in what is now 
Ontario) with the help of free African-Americans in the North. In 1861 he wrote 
a memoir called A Voice from Harper’s Ferry that provides the fullest first-hand ac- 
count of Brown's insurrection. He returned to the United States at the outset of 
the Civil War, acting as a recruiter of black troops in Indiana. He died of pneumo- 


nia in 1872. 
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West Virgirtia State Archives 


A John E. Cook 
(1830-1859) 


A Edwin 
Coppoc (1835- 
1859) 


nll 


‘ 
a 
» Fae 


A Barclay 
Coppoc (1839- 
1861) was killed 
when a train he 
was on plunged 
forty feet into 
the Platte River, 
the supports 

of the bridge 
having been 
burned away 
by Confederate 
guerrillas. 


It took the rumor of an atrocity to get the 


manhunt started. 


report to the War Department, 
listed only “Capt. John E. Cook of 
Connecticut” as having escaped. 
Perhaps their own anonymity 


| brought some small comfort 
| to the other four refugees, who 


realized that Cook alone was 
known in Harper’s Ferry. As it 
was, however, they also knew that 
they were being hunted, and that 
it was worth their lives to remain 
out of sight. 

In fact, the fugitives 
probably could have been 
captured quickly following 
the raid but, fortunately for 
them, neither the Virginia nor 
Maryland authorities took 


| effective pursuit. The local 
| militia men had mostly gotten 


drunk on Tuesday, following 
Stuart’s successful operation, 
and their revels continued all 
day Wednesday. Lee’s regular 
troops were more disciplined, 
but they had their hands full 
maintaining order in the town 
and protecting their prisoners 
from lynching. Governor Wise 
was busy interrogating the 
captured Brown, anxiously trying 


| to determine the likelihood that 


| atrocity to get the manhunt 

| started, when a hysterical story 

| spread that the village of Pleasant 
| Valley, Maryland, had been 


| slaughtered in their cabin. Col. 


more armed abolitionists were 
about to descend on Virginia. 
It took the rumor of an 


attacked by Cook’s men, and 
that a white family had been 


_ Lee was skeptical, but he could 


not ignore the frantic stories of 


| screaming women and children. 


| He led a detachment of two dozen 


men to Pleasant Valley, about five 


| miles from Harper’s Ferry, but 


found the local residents quiet 
and unharmed. There had never 
been any danger of a further 
abolitionist attack but, in fact, 


| the brush. 


Cook’s party was at that very 
time hiding on the outskirts of 
Pleasant Valley, quite unknown to 
Lee. They were close enough to 
hear the hoofbeats of the federal 
troops, but the soldiers rode past 
them in ignorance, while the five 
frightened raiders hid silently in 


The Connecticut-born Cook 
had studied at Yale and worked 
as a law clerk in Brooklyn, 
which was poor preparation 
for endless tracking through 
the Cumberland wilderness. 

He had also served in an 
abolitionist militia during the 
war for “Bleeding Kansas,” 

but his comfortable year at a 
Harper’s Ferry boardinghouse 
had most likely undone whatever 
toughening he had accomplished 
on the prairie. But at least he 
was vigorous and in good health. 
Three of his comrades were in far | 
worse shape, and their various 
disabilities would cause many 
difficulties as they tried to reach 
safety in the North. 

Owen Brown was the 
third of John Brown’s many 
children. Like the other boys, he 
resembled his father, although 
his complexion was ruddy and 
his unkempt beard was rusty-red. 
Owen’s most noticeable feature, 
however, was his crippled arm, 
which he injured as a young child. 
The injury had not kept Owen 
from serving with his father in 
Kansas, but his limited range of 
motion did prevent him from 
undertaking the most strenuous 
physical tasks. Fortunately, 
Owen’s lame arm would not 
greatly interfere with his ability 
to hike over mountains, and 
perhaps (as he later claimed in 
his memoirs) he was even able 
to carry a full “fifty pounds of 
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provisions on his back.” In worse 
shape was Barclay Coppoc, an 
Iowa Quaker whose brother 
Edwin had been captured at 

the armory. Coppoc suffered 


| from“consumption”—meaning 


tuberculosis—that taxed his 
endurance and often made it 
difficult for him to walk. Still, 
he managed to keep up with his 


| friends, never complaining about 


the hardship. Francis Merriam 
had lost an eye as a youngster, 
but that was the least of his 
problems. The frail Merriam 
was a wealthy young Bostonian 
who was considered erratic and 
unbalanced even by his friends. 
His initial attempt to join up 
with Brown was rejected on 

the ground that he was an unfit 
person, but he was later accepted 
(virtually at the last minute) 
when he contributed substantial 


financial resources at a time when | 


Brown was desperate for money. 
Merriam appeared useless for 
combat, which is why Brown had 
left him behind to guard his store 
of arms. To the dismay of Owen 
Brown and the other fugitives, 
Merriam also turned out to 

be nearly incapable of escape, 
needing constant assistance to 
make his way through the thickets 
and streams. 

Among Cook’s four 
companions, only Charles Tidd 
was fully able-bodied. A former 
lumberjack from Maine, Tidd 
had broad shoulders, sturdy 
legs, and muscular arms, and 


| was easily the strongest of the 


fugitives. Unfortunately, there 

were intense personal difficulties 

between Cook and Tidd that 

caused greater problems than any 

of the other men’s infirmities. 
The two had known each 


_ other in Kansas, and they had 


also spent a winter together 
at Brown’s training camp in 


| Springdale, Iowa, where they 


often stayed up playing cards 
until midnight. But familiarity 
does not always breed friendship. 
Cook and Tiddhad frequently 
competed for the favor of young 
women in the Jowa Quaker 
communities, and both had 
evidently succeeded in finding 
lovers. But Tidd’s approach to 
women had been far less refined 
than Cook’s, and the lumberman 
had rudely boasted of his 
amorous conquests (or at least 
his intentions). Cook himself 
was in no position to criticize 
someone else’s trysts—his 
womanizing was well known 
among abolitionists across 
the country—but he was too 
much of a gentleman to respect 
anyone who bragged about it 
afterward. If nothing else, Cook 
surely disdained Tidd’s churlish 
treatment of women.’ 
Nonetheless, the two men 
were close enough that Tidd 
retreated for a week to Cook’s 
house in Harper’s Ferry after 
quarrelling with Brown only 


| weeks before the raid. But that 


was probably the origin of their 
antagonism. Tidd had been on 
the verge of quitting Brown’s 
army, but Cook had convinced 
him to remain in the fold. Now 
in the desperate aftermath— 
freezing, hungry and hunted 
—Tidd must have regretted 


conspiracy. One can imagine 
the recriminations that followed, 
with Tidd silently faulting (or 
perhaps loudly rebuking) Cook 
for the disaster that had befallen 
them. 

The situation was not helped 
by the clash of the two men’s 
temperaments. College-educated 
and proudly commissioned as 


| one of Brown’s captains, Cook 


passionately believed that he 
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should be the refugee group’s 


| leader, and he wanted the men 


to risk traveling by road—and 


| even to steal horses—in order 
| to make more rapid progress 


toward safety. Tidd—who 
was only a private in the small 


| army—wanted to stay as much 

| as possible in the mountains, 

| where he believed the crags and 
heeding Cook’s plea to rejoin the |__ laurel bushes would discourage 


pursuers. In short order, the 
disagreement became bitter, 

as Tidd was not impressed 

by Cook’s schooling, rank, or 
arguments.A much larger and 
slower man than Cook, Tidd 
was not afraid of a fight, but he 
was extremely cautious and he 
was shocked by Cook’s appalling 
braggadocio. Both men were 
known for their hot tempers, 
and they might have come to 


| 


€} Brown left a dozen or so men to spend 
the winter of 1857-58 in Springdale while he 
went east to raise funds for his planned inva- 
sion of Virginia. Left to their own devices, the 
men engaged in military drills, philosophic 
debates, and even mock trials. Cook and Tidd 
also took the opportunity to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the young women who 
lived in the nearby Quaker settlements. Cook 
impregnated a young girl and offered to 
marry her. She suffered a stillbirth or miscar- 
riage, however, and her parents then refused 
to consent to the marriage. Tidd attempted 
to seduce the daughter of a prominent 
Quaker family and he probably succeeded 
(although she denied it to her parents). His 
subsequent bragging caused rumors of the 
affair—perhaps true and perhaps not—to 
spread throughout the community, caus- 
ing much unhappiness to the conservative 
Quakers. 
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A Colonel 
Lewis 

| Washington 
(inset) and his 
| home near 

_ Harper's Ferry. 


A Charles 
Plummer Tidd 


(1834-1862) 
enlisted in the 
Twenty-First 

| Massachusetts, 

| under the name 

| of Charles 
Plummer, and 
rose to the rank 
of first sergeant. 
He died of 

fever on board 
the transport 

| Northerner off 

_ Roanoke Island, 
with the sound of 
battle in his ears. 


blows had not Owen Brown 
intervened in favor of following 


_ the mountain ranges, rather than 


the roads. Even so, it took all of 
Owen’s negotiating skills to hold 
the small band together. 

It turned out that Tidd was 
right. When the first posses were 
finally organized to chase the 
Harper's Ferry fugitives, they 
kept entirely to the roads and 


were therefore relatively easy 


to evade. Some of the militias 
later rationalized the failure to 


_ find their quarry by blaming it 


on Cook’s superior knowledge 
of the terrain, but that only 
shows how quickly his myth 
had developed. In fact, it was 
mistakenly believed that Cook 
had a large complement of 
armed men under his command, 
and the pursuers were evidently 
wary of encountering them in 
the isolation of the mountains. 
Sticking to their plan, the 


five raiders hid by day in the 


thickets on the mountains. 
They waded through streams 

in order to throw bloodhounds 
off their trail, and they refrained 
from lighting campfires for 

fear of being discovered. Their 
provisions—mostly dry biscuits 
and sugar—ran out after only 

a few days, and they were 
eventually reduced to scavenging 
fields and orchards for whatever 
crops remained standing in 

late October, or stealing food 
from unattended farmyards and 
henhouses. 


At Cook’s insistence, the 
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group headed almost due 
north in the direction of 
_ Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 


» | There were good reasons to 


go to Chambersburg, and 

also good reasons to avoid it. 
The population of Franklin 
County, where the town is 
situated, was almost evenly 
divided on the issue of slavery, 
with slightly more anti-slavery 
Republicans than there were 

| pro-slavery Democrats. Many 
_ of the Democrats, however, 
were nonetheless sympathetic 
to fugitive slaves, which made 
Chambersburg an important 
station on the Underground 
Railroad. Even the local judges, 
though sworn to uphold the 
Fugitive Slave Act, were known 
as willing to feed and hide 
runaways. 

Because of Franklin County’s 
| well known resistance to the 
Fugitive Slave Act, it must have 
seemed that other anti-slavery _ 
fugitives could find shelter there 


‘ 
. 

| 

| 


| the others all deferred to Cook. 


| immediately following the raid. 


aa — 


as well. On the other hand, 
Chambersburg was such an 
obvious destination that it was 
certain to be among the first 
places any bounty hunters would 
search for the Harper's Ferry 
escapees. And, in fact, reward 
notices for Cook were circulated 
in Chambersburg almost 


It might therefore have made 
more sense to travel more sharply 
northwest toward Ohio, steering 
clear of the most obvious route. 
But Cook was adamant. His wife 
and son were in Chambersburg 
and he was determined to see 
them. Owen Brown objectedto | 
Cook’s proposal, worrying that it | 
crossed far too many valleys and 
roads. 

Despite Owen’s objections, 


He was the only married man 
in the group, and they were 
sympathetic to his hope of 
finding his family.. Owen, too, 
finally. consented to head toward 


| without his constant supervision. 


| to write than O.B. John Cook 


| habits—including shabby dress 


Vv The storming of the engine house 


Chambersburg, rather than strike 
off on his own.’ At age 35 he 
was the oldest man in the party, 
and he realistically considered 
himself the best woodsman 
among them. He firmly believed 
that his friends could not survive 


| 
| 


Owen often marked his 
belongings with the initials 
O.X., explaining that was easier 


used to tease Owen about 

his quirky signature, telling 
everyone that the initials 

stood for “Oxentricity.” The 
nickname was humorous, but the 
description was accurate. Owen 
had more than his share of odd 


and celibacy—that must have 
seemed inexplicable to Cook. 
Nonetheless, the two men got 
along well, perhaps because the 
temperaments complemented 

one another. Owen was reticent 


—- 7 


BLY 


away from female company, 
which was the exact opposite of 
Cook’s approach. And unlike 
many other men, Owen never 
seems to have been jealous of 
Cook’s successful romances. 
According to his no doubt 
exaggerated memoir, Owen’s 
mature guidance and unfailing 
good judgment proved essential 
to everyone's survival. He 
sometimes had to restrain Cook 
and Tidd from continuing their 
feud, or from hunting game 
within earshot of roving posses. 
He had to prevent his comrades 
from lighting fires at night, and 
he had to caution everyone 
to remain still and hidden 
during the daytime. Despite 
his own lame arm, he claimed 
to have carried Merriam on 


| his back when the others were 


willing to leave him behind, 
and he once even carried Cook 


| across a wide creek while also 


shouldering several bundles of 


ah tidpliés and. ammunition. Owen 


ca ae 


©) Cook's wife was the former Virginia Kenne- 


dy (known as Jennie), his landlady's daughter, 
whom he had married only a month before 
she gave birth to his son. Cook’s marriage 
had caused great complications for Brown, 
who expected his spy to be unencumbered 
by family ties. Brown therefore required Jen- 
nie Cook to leave her home about a week 
before the raid, bringing her himself to a 
boarding house in Chambersburg. Brown 
told Jennie Cook that she would soon be 
able to join an emigrant group to Kansas, but 
that was a lie. Instead, he prepaid her board 
and lodging for only two weeks, and left her 
stranded and penniless when the raid col- 
lapsed. Despite the circumstances of his hur- 
ried marriage, Cook was quite devoted to his 
wife and son. His efforts to reach them were 
sincere, although his ability to help them was 


Harper’s Weekly 


virtually nonexistent. 


accomplished all of that during 
weeks on the run, while also 
mending the men’s clothes and 
boots, preparing their meals, and 
occasionally stealing chickens, 
milk, and apples. 

Owen's misgivings about 
the trip to Chambersburg 
proved to be well founded. As 
he had warned his friends, the 
route took them through the 
Cumberland Valley, where they 
had to cross the well-traveled and 


much-patrolled road between | & Francis J. 
Hagerstown and Baltimore. After | Mere ee 
: 1865) moved to 

nearly a week of travel—they did | Ggjena tilinois, 
not know the precise date, as they | after the raid, 
had lost track of the days—they | and early in the 
approached the perilous gap in war married 

; _ Minerva Caldwell. 
the mountains, only to see that | : 

: AFrancis J. 

a posse was patrolling the road aa Ran ioTes 
through the valley. Their first born in Galena 


forays failed because the constant 


in 1863,and 


presence of armed men and dogs | hae pete 
stopped the fugitives from getting cnetet ae he z 
anywhere near the road, Finally, | pgtbeenable 


at about midnight, they found a 


to confirm this. 


seemingly deserted stretch of the | Merriamissaid 
pike and decided to make a dash | fo oe ser ir 
for it. Fearing for their lives if Ls alte 
Tennessee under 

caught, they somehow managed | Grant and been 
to reach the hills on the other | wounded in the 
side, eventually crossing into | leg. Subsequently 
Pennsylvania. he served “s i 

Finally, after hiking more one ue 2 
than 100 miles up and down Carnlihacolored 

| the mountain trails, the party | Infantry. 
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< Gerrit Smith 
(1797-1874) 


<¢ Franklin B. 
_ Sanborn (1831- 
/ 1917) 


<4 George L. Stearns 
(1825-1867) 


| & John Brown's approached within fifteen _ and the farm family in the valley | demanded a stop to the firing, 


| “Secret Six” miles of Chambersburg. Tidd | proved no exception. They _ but Cook refused. The quarrel 
| financial and Owen Brown decided to readily accepted Cook’s story that | became nasty as the two 
ieee scout ahead for the best route he was a member of a hunting | strong-willed men exchanged 
through the next valley, while party that had gotten lostinthe | increasingly hostile threats and 
Cook remained behind with hills, and they invited him to stay | recriminations. Fearing that a 
Merriam and Coppoc, hiding in for an early afternoon meal. The fistfight—or even a gunfight— 
the thick woods. Tidd and Owen | splendid visit, as Cook later put | would break out, Owen rushed 
advanced about a mile and half it, lasted several hours, and he to get between them. With 
when they saw a farmhouse in afterward returned to his friends | Coppoc’s assistance, and with 
the distance. Sneaking to within bearing loaves of bread, boiled Merriam lying helplessly on the 
200 yards of the homestead, they | beef, and even a pie that he had ground, he finally separated the 
were overcome by the smell of | purchased at the farm. The half- | two belligerents, but only for the 
food cooking. Tidd had remained | starved fugitives feasted on the time being. Tension simmered 
stoic through the long days and supplies, enjoying their first between Cook and Tidd, and 
| nights of hunger and exhaustion, | real meal in over a week. Owen Owen feared that the conflict 
Mea Be _ but now the smell of distant Brown, however, was concerned might reignite at any moment. 
1876) served in cooking made him stagger. He | that Cook’s successful foraging Things were not much better | 
| theU.S.Congress | told Owen that he was going to expedition would only encourage | the next day, October 26, as 
from 1833- | head for the farmhouse. Tiddno | greater risk taking in the future. the group continued toward 
1844,as minister | longer feared exposure; he just Owen soon had more to Chambersburg. Owen was in 
to Brazil from wanted something hot to eat. worry about. Perhaps giddy on a hurry to get as far as possible 
1844-1847, and ; ; 
as governor of Owen was certain that a full stomach, Cook revealed from the place where the ill- | 
Virginia from the bedraggled Tidd would that he was carrying an antique advised gunfire had occurred, 
1856-1860. One immediately be suspected as a horse pistol that he had stolen and he was therefore willing to | 
ofhislastactsas | Harper’s Ferry fugitive, and that from Lewis Washington on the risk traveling by daylight. All 
governorwasto the stolid lumberjack would first night of the raid. Although through the morning, Cook 
sign John Brown's ; 5 
death certificate. | never be able to bluff his way under orders to deliver the 
He rose to the out of trouble if were to be firearm to Brown—it had © Decades later, Owen 
rank of major questioned about his identity. been a gift from Lafayette to laine ter ve RORETHE 
general in the Sending Tidd to the farm would George Washington—Cook had Sree « 
Gonder Lafayette pistol back to Col. 


army. He was the 
brother-in-law 
of Union general 
George Gordon 
Meade. 


be tantamount to surrender. 
Owen therefore pleaded with 
him to return to the others, 
promising to devise a plan to 


surreptitiously kept it for himself | 
instead. He began firing the gun 

at random, in what he claimed 

was an effort to maintain the 


Washington, requesting 
some of his father effects 
in return, Owen expressed 
his unhappiness that Wash- 


ruse that he was part of a hunting 
expedition. For Tidd, that was | 
almost the final straw. He had | 
been upset from the start by 
Cook’s impulsiveness, and he was 
now enraged at the sheer 


obtain some food. Back at camp, 
everyone agreed—despite Owen's 
lingering reservations about the 
wisdom of the entire venture— 
that Cook should be the one to 
go after provisions. His training 


ington did not respond. 
Like many of Owen's sto- 
ries, this one seemed to 

be a self-aggrandizing 
exaggeration, but 


F ‘i : It 
as a lawyer might be useful after foolishness of attracting See 
: ; i turn 
all. He was a slick talker and an attention with 
: 5 out 
| accomplished storyteller. unnecessary gunfire. 
| The farm family had a 
a have been true. In 1871, 


never questioned the 
existence of a hunting 
party, so there was no reason 
| to keep up any pretense, and 
nothing good could happen if | 
anyone else decided to investigate 
Cook’s gunshots. Tidd brusquely | 


Washington's widow sold 
to the Museum of New 
York a “heavy horseman’s 
pistol” that had been given 
to President Washington 
by Lafayette. 


John Cook was almost glib 

enough. He had always 
been able to make friends 
with strangers—as he had 
so easily during his year 

as a spy in Harper’s Ferry— 
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| continued to complain about 
| Tidd, reviving the quarrel and 


<4 Thomas W. 
_ Higginson (1823- 
1911) 


_ << Theodore Parker 
| (1810-1860) 


< Samuel G. Howe 
| (1801-1876) 


making renewed threats against 
his companion. In calmer 
moments, Cook expressed 
happiness about the prospect of 
finding his wife, but his anger 

at Tidd was never far from the 
surface. Owen was not sure 
which of Cook’s moods was 
more dangerous. The bickering 
with Tidd threatened the group’s 
fragile cohesion, but any attempt 
to visit Cook’s family was likely 
to draw the attention of bounty 


| hunters. Owen warned Cook to 
| restrain himself, but there was 


really nothing he could do to 
improve the increasingly parlous 


| situation. 


At mid-afternoon the party 
stopped to rest by a clear spring. 


| Remembering the previous day’s 


meal, Coppoc volunteered to go 


| ona search for more provisions 
| and the others readily agreed.’ 


Owen again failed to dissuade 


| them. Realizing that the frail 
| Coppoc was poorly suited to the 


task, Owen said that it would be 


| wiser to send Cook instead. Cook 


had no objection, eager as he was _| 


| to get away from Tidd. Taking 


several dollars from Owen, and 


| carrying only a revolver hidden 


in his waistband, Cook departed 
from the group in the mid- 


| afternoon. 


Cook was confident, brave 


| and capable—among his 
| other talents, he was a gifted 


| marksman—and he was no 


| of a tough spot. Unfortunately 


| 
doubt unafraid when he walked 
down the mountainside in search | 
of food. He was certain thathe | 
could talk himself out of any 
trouble that arose and, if need be, 
he could also shoot his way out 


for him, Cook walked into the 


hands of one of the few men 

in Franklin County who had 

sufficient courage and skill to 
capture him. 

There were two Logan 
brothers, Daniel and Hugh, living 
in southern Franklin County 
between Chambersburg and the 
Maryland border. The Logans 
were accomplished slave catchers, 


| sympathetic to the South and 

| eager to earn money by tracking 

| fugitives from Maryland and 

| Virginia. Their business was 
steady and lucrative. Aggrieved 


slave-owners frequently 


| circulated handbills in the 
| region, describing runaways 


and offering rewards for their 


€3 Barclay Coppoc's broth- 
er Edwin had also partici- 
pated in the Harper's Ferry 
raid, but he was captured 
during Stuart's assault on 
the armory compound. 
Barclay and Edwin had 
grown up in the Quaker 
community of Springdale, 
lowa, and they met Brown 
during the training camp 
winter of 1857-58. Unbe- 
knownst to their family, 
they agreed to join Brown 
at a later date, although 
they had no idea of the 
extent of his true inten- 
tions. The call finally came 
in midsummer 1859. Be- 
lieving that they had been 
enlisted only for a slave 
rescue, the Coppoc boys 
informed their mother that 
they were about to embark 
on an expedition to Ohio, 
where they had many rela- 
tives. She was not fooled, 
—dquite aware of Brown's 
local recruitment—and she 
predicted that they would 
be hanged. 


capture and return. The Logan 
brothers were therefore able 
to make a solid living tracking 
runaways, and they were not 
always scrupulous about Ge —_ 
statutory requirements. A 
dark complexion was often 
sufficient grounds for 
seizure, and unfortunate 
prisoners were frequently 
hustled back across the 
Mason-Dixon line with 
no regard paid to the formalities | 
of either a warrant or ahearing. | 
Daniel Logan was the younger 
and more intelligent of the two 
brothers. He was exceptionally 
crafty and determined, and he 
was known for his size and his 
strength. Although he took pride 
in his slave-catching prowess, he 
was a mercenary at heart with 
no deep scruples on the subject. 
Unlike his older brother, who 
would fight for the Confederacy, 
Daniel did not believe in risking 


his life for any principle, slavery = : 
included. He was, however, Go», 5 
always ready to collect the bounty 3| 
on a fugitive or an occasional A Ashbel 


outlaw, whether his quarry was 
black or white. It was Cook’s 
miserable luck to walk from the 
forest into an open field in the 
borough of Mont Alto, where 


Parsons Willard 
(1820-1860) 
was John Cook's 
brother-in-law. 

A pro-slavery 


Democrat, he 
Daniel Logan was standing with served as a state 
a group of iron workers from the | senator, the 
nearby forge. 12th lieutenant 
Emerging from a thicket, J 
; 11th governor 
Cook was ready with the ehianas 


practiced story that he wasalost —_ years in office 


hunter in search of provisions. were marked 

He should have known better by the breakup 

than to step into the middle of UN Te 
Democratic 

a work party, but he had already Party in the run- 

hiked several miles and he did up to the Civil 


War. Ironically 
enough, he died 


not want to return to his friends 
without food. He was probably 


also reluctant to face Tidd Oval s0ciaie 
: : the outbreak of 

empty-handed. With typical war, while giving 

nerve and in this instance true a speech on 


carelessness, Cook approached national unity. 
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Library of Congress 


Vv Cook, Edwin 
Coppoc, Shields 
Green and John 
A, Copeland 
receive a 
sentence of 
death. All 

four were 
subsequently 
hanged on 
December 16th. 


j 
| 
| 


_ farmers the previous afternoon. 


_ |, by the two bounty hunters. With 


<4 Daniel W. Voorhees (1827-1897) was John Cook’s defense counsel. A 
leading anti-war Copperhead, he served in the House of Representatives 
from 1861-1866 and 1869-1873, and later in the Senate from 1877-1897. 


the laborers and asked where 
_ he could purchase some bread 
and bacon. 
Daniel Logan, however, 
was not as naive as had been the 


He knew that Harper’s Ferry 
fugitives were at large, and 
a detailed description of the 
notorious Captain Cook had 
recently been circulated in the 
area. According to one handbill, 
Cook was “a man of desperate 
courage [and] a rare expert in 
the use of pistol and rifle; and his 
capture alive was not expected.” 
But Logan was not intimidated, 
and he was keenly aware of the 
great price on Cook’s head. As 
he watched the ragged man 
step out of the woods, Logan 
whispered to Cleggett Fitzhugh, 
the manager of the iron works, 
“That’s Captain Cook; we must 
arrest him; the reward is $1000.” 
Slyly, Logan invited Cook to 
accompany him to a nearby— 
though actually nonexistent— 
store for supplies. That was 
Cook’s last opportunity to run 
for his life, but Logan’s apparent 
friendliness had lulled him into 
complacency and Cook did not 
realize that he was being flanked 


Logan and Fitzhugh on either 
side of him, the unsuspecting 
Cook began to walk toward town, 
only to be roughly seized by the 
arms, making it impossible for 
him to reach his pistol. After a 
brief and hopeless struggle, the 
smaller Cook was overpowered. 

“Why do you arrest me?” he 
asked, both fearing and expecting 
the answer. 

“Because you are Captain 
Cook,” said Logan, to which the 
despondent prisoner had no 
ready reply. 


The four other hungry 
fugitives had expected Cook to 
come back within a few hours, as 
he had the day before, and they 
became worried when he had 
not yet returned by dusk. They 
waited until dark, and then a 
few hours longer. Hoping that 
Cook had only gotten lost, they 
continued watching for him until 
past midnight before accepting 
the reality that Cook evidently 
had been captured. Now fearful 
for their own safety, the group 
broke camp in the middle of 
the night. Tidd gathered up 
a few of Cook’s belongings, 
including Lafayette’s single shot 
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| 
| 


pistol. Owen considered such 


| sentimentality a little odd on 


the part of the missing man’s 
nemesis, but he surmised that it 
might only have been Tidd’s way 
of making amends—tetrieving 

a small reminder of Cook out of 
remorse for their now pointless 
squabbles. But the rest of Cook’s 
gear—and more—had to be 
abandoned. Owen Browns later 
bragging notwithstanding, the 
loss of Cook left the group with 
only one fully able-bodied man. 
Neither Coppoc nor Merriam 
was strong enough to handle an 
extra load, and there was a limit 
to how much Tidd could carry. 
Reluctantly, the fugitives hid 
some of their heaviest supplies, 
including rifles and ammunition, 
and continued their trek 
northward. 


The bounty-hunters first 
brought Cook to Fitzhugh’s 
nearby home, where he was 
given a cold meal.A search of 
the captive’s person turned up 
several incriminating documents, 
including a printed commission, 
marked number four, as a captain 
under Brown’s “Provisional 
Government” that left no doubt 
about his identity: 

HEAD QUARTERS — WAR 

DEPARTMENT 

Near Harpers Ferry, Md 

Whereas: John E. Cook has 

been nominated a captain 

in the Armory established 

under the PROVISIONAL 

GOVERNMENT. Now, 

Therefore, in pursuance of the 

authority vested in us by said 

Constitution, we do hereby 

appoint and commission said 

John E. Cook, captain. 

John Brown, Commander in 

Chief 

H. Kagi, Secretary of War 


John Brown's trial was the first case to be 
nationally reported as it progressed. Although 
the outcome was never in doubt, Brown's 
stirring speech at sentencing—in which he 
condemned slavery and offered to mingle his 
blood with the blood of bondsmen—galva- 
nized the abolitionist movement and turned 
him into a hero in much of the North. Cook’s 
trial was equally dramatic, although in a very 
different way. Cook's sister was married to Gov. Ashbel 
Willard of Indiana, who was a pro-slavery Democrat. Al- 
though far from sympathetic with Cook's actions, Willard 
did his best to help his wayward brother-in-law. He sped 


Equally damning, although more 
circumstantial, they recovered a small 
piece of parchment with a string tied 
on one end, with the handwritten 
inscription: 
One of a pair of pistols presented 
by Gen. Lafayette to Gen. 
Washington, and worn by Gen. W. 
during the Revolution—descended 
to Judge Washington, and by 
him bequeathed to George C. 
Washington, and by him to Lewis 
W. Washington, 1854. 


| That was not quite the smoking gun 


itself, but it was certainly enough 
evidence to claim Governor Wise’s 
reward. 

Cook was bundled into 
Fitzhugh’s open buggy for the trip to 
Chambersburg. Logan did not bother 
to tie his prisoner’s hands, informing 
him instead that he would be shot if 
he attempted to escape. Cook could 


| recognize a meaningful threat when he 


heard one, so he sat tight for the two- 
hour trip into town.Within days, Cook 
would be back in Virginia to stand trial 
alongside John Brown.’ 


Against immense odds, the 
four other fugitives all managed to 
reach safety in the North, although 
it required much hard traveling. 
Merriam, who could barely walk, 
took the risk of boarding a train for 
Philadelphia, having first disguised 
himself as best he could. Owen, 
Coppoc, and Tidd continued hiking 
through the countryside for several 
weeks, until they finally reached 
Center County, Pennsylvania, where 
Owen was able to contact several 
relatives who provided the escapees 


| Governor John Letcher—Wise’s 


| Professor of Law at Northwestern 
| University. This article is adapted from 


Library of Congress 


] 
with food and money. From there, 
they dispersed. Owen went on to 
Ohio’s Western Reserve, Coppoc made 
his way back to Springdale, Iowa, and 


| Tidd headed first to Canada and then 
to Boston. 


The Virginia authorities made 
some effort to track down the escapees. 


successor—issued an extradition 
warrant for Barclay Coppoc, although 
the anti-slavery governor of lowa 
refused to have it served. Soon 
however, the election of 1860 and the 
subsequent rush to disunion made the 
manhunt irrelevant. 

Barclay Coppoc, Charles Tidd, and 
Frances Merriam would all serve in 
the Union Army during the Civil War, 
although only Merriam would survive. 
Tidd died of fever, and Coppoc died 
when his troop train was sabotaged 
by Confederate guerillas in Missouri. 
Despite his infirmities, Merriam was 
made an officer in command of black 
troops in South Carolina. He lived to 
see the end of the war, but he died of 
illness in the autumn of 1865. 

Owen Brown spent the rest of his 
life as a semi-recluse, living first on 
an island in Lake Erie and later on 
a southern California mountaintop 
known as Brown’s Peak. He died in 
1889, the last surviving soldier of John 
Brown's abolitionist army. 
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Steven Lubet is the Williams Memorial 


John Brown’s Spy: the Adventurous Life 
and Tragic Confession of John E. Cook 
(due out from Yale University Press in 


November 2012) 


to Virginia along with Daniel Voorhees, a lead- 

ing young Indiana lawyer whom he retained as 
defense counsel on Cook's behalf. In an incisive 
effort to save Cook from the noose, Voorhees | 
collaborated with the prosecutors to produce 
a “full confession,” in which Cook implicated — 
leading abolitionists in Brown’s conspiracy. 
Voorhees’s eloquent summation—in which he 
blamed Brown and exculpated Cook—drew na- 
tional attention, which Voorhees used as a springboard 

to a political career. He was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where he was one of Lincoln’s most ardent 
opponents throughout the Civil War. 
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EDITORIAL 
NOTE 

| have some 
observations to 
make about Alf’s 
article, but rather 
than throw out 
afewcomments | 
here,! plan to 
contribute an 
| article to the next 
issue that will 
draw together all 
the articles we 
have published 
on strategy, 

and hopefully 
arrive at some 

' interesting 
conclusions. 


olume 13, #2 of this 

‘magazine featured 

an article entitled 
“Did the Confederacy Have a 
Coherent Strategy?”' A panel 
of six accomplished authors 
and scholars (including 
the publisher-editor of this 
magazine) addressed this issue 
in a discussion. In the view of 
this writer, the members of this 
panel provided some stimulating 
comments and insight regarding 
this subject from an intellectual 
or academic perspective. At 
the end, the participants were 
in general agreement that “no 
consistent, coherent strategy 
existed” 
approach to examine this 
question. By viewing this subject 
from a numerical pEcspectine. 


There may be another 


| Confederate army/departmental 
| returns in the Official Records, 
it may be possible to discern an 
overall Confederacy strategy 
or, at the least, elements of 
| some form of strategy. If such 
elements are found, the question 
then arises,did they affect the 
outcome of the war? 

Historians have generally . 
recognized that at the 
commencement of hostilities, 
the Confederate Government 
| and War Department(i.e., 
President Jefferson Davis and 
his military advisors) attempted 
to protect all of its territory and 
citizens. The aforementioned 
| panel referred to this strategy 
| asa “cordon defense”. This is 
| not an unusual concept; after all, 


based upon the various 
| 
| 


one of the foremost duties of any 
national government is defense 
of its territory. This defense 

was quickly penetrated during 
the first year of the conflict by 
Union forces using their navy. 

At this early stage of the war, the 
Southern forces had no definitive 
means to effectively counter this 
Federal advantage. Within the 
first year, the critical ports of 
New Orleans, Norfolk, Port Royal 
(Hilton Head) and Pensacola as 
well as the minor ports along the 
Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds 
in North Carolina were captured. 
Additionally, the key coastal 
point (Fort Pulaski) outside 
Savannah was taken. As a result, 
the Confederates temporarily 
abandoned many coastal areas 


| along the Gulf and the Atlantic 


a 
| 
| 
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< By examining the distribution of troops... 


it may be possible to discern priorities 


Ocean. The Confederate 
government responded to these 
early setbacks by raising more 
troops and distributing them 
throughout all of the states 
of the Confederacy. Defined 
commands were established 
and field armies were posted 
along the northern borders 
opposing main Union armies,at 
the remaining seaports still in 
friendly hands and in coastal 
areas opposing enemy forces 
holding captured coastal ports. 
The obvious mission of these 
armies and commands was to 
blunt further Federal advances or 
excursions in Southern territory. 
Historians have generally 
agreed that the Confederate 
invasions into the states of 
Maryland and Kentucky during 
the fall of 1862 were a strategic 
move—an attempt to transfer 
the war to the North and thereby 
gain foreign recognition. The 
focus of this article, however, is 
the actions of the Confederate 
War Department during the 
following year, 1863. After 
the failure of the invasions in 
late 1862, the arrangement of 


‘the Confederate commands 


| east of the Appalachians was 


as follows: Army of Northern 
Virginia; Department of Virginia 
and North Carolina (included 
Richmond); Department of 


South Carolina, Georgia and 

| Florida; and Army of Western 

Virginia. An additional smaller 

command, the (Shenandoah) 

Valley District, was included with 

the Army of Northern Virginia. 

| The respective commands west 

| of the Appalachians were as 

| follows: Army of Tennessee; 
Department of East Tennessee; 
Department of Mississippi and 
Eastern Louisiana; District (later 
Department) of the Gulf; and the 
Trans-Mississippi Department. 
The latter command included the 
Districts of Arkansas, Western 
Louisiana and Texas. 

The distribution of 
Confederate forces among these 
various commands during 
the first months of 1863 are 
provided in accompanying 
Table I.’ During the first part of 
1863, there was a slight lull in 

| the fighting. The Confederate 
War Department was afforded 
an opportunity to evaluate 
the status and distribution of 
their forces throughout the 
entire Confederacy and gauge 

| Federal intentions for the new 
campaigns. By examining 

| the distribution of troops 

| throughout the Confederacy 
at this point in the war, it may 
be possible to discern priorities 
and whether these amounted to 

| a coherent, conscious strategy. 
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Following this period, from May 
through December of 1863, the 
Confederacy sustained critical 
defeats at Gettysburg, Vicksburg, 
Port Hudson, Chattanooga and 
Knoxville. By most accounts, 
these defeats laid the groundwork 
for the campaigns of 1864-1865 
and the eventual loss of the war. 
Several years ago, I was 
visiting a friend, Jeffrey Weaver, 
at his home in Saltville, Virginia. 
Jeff was one of the most prolific 
writers in the Virginia Regimental 
Series and was also a recognized 
historian and genealogist in 
his home area of southwestern 
Virginia. After a long period of 


illness and failing health, he sadly | 


departed this world in April of 
this year. Jeff had two ancestors 
that served in the Confederacy, 
one in the 54” Va. Infantry and 
one in the 26" N.C. Infantry. 
The latter was severely wounded 
at Gettysburg and a second 

time at the Wilderness. In any 
event, we were discussing general 
aspects of the Civil War, and he 
expressed an opinion that the 
South could really never have 
won the conflict. I replied by 
mentioning that the Confederate 
War Department failed to 
distribute their men in a prudent 
or optimal manner during 

much of the war. Specifically, 
the government seemed to have 


gt Na ae” is 


A Jefferson 
Davis (1808- 
1889) had 
commanded a 
volunteer regiment 
during the 
Mexican-American 
War and had been 
an innovative 
secretary of war. 
His attempt 


| toactbothas 


commander- 
in-chiefand 
general-in-chief, 


| was rendered 


especially difficult 
by his penchant 
for micro- 
management. 


¥V Lying at the 


| tip of the Virginia 


peninsula, 
Fortress 
Monroe could be 
approached only 


by a causeway. 


Adequately 


garrisoned, It was 
invulnerable toan 
enemy lacking a 
navy. It was one of 
several locations 
within the claimed 
boundaries of 

the Confederacy, 
that was never 
controlled by the 
secessionists. 
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Army of Northern Virginia (R.E. Lee) 
Valley District (part of Army of No. Va.) 
Army of Western Virginia (Sam. Jones) 
Dept. of Richmond (Elzey) 


Dept. of NC & VA. (Jas. Longstreet/D. H. Hill) 
(incl. Petersburg and Suffolk) 


Dept. of SC, Ga. & Fla. (P.T. Beauregard) 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Total 


Dept. of East Tennessee (Donelson/Maury/Buckner) 
Army of Tennessee (Braxton Bragg) 
Dept. of the Gulf (Buckner/Maury) 


Dept. of Miss. & East La. (J.C. Pemberton) 
Vicksburg and Vicinity 
Port Hudson, etc. 
Johnston's Army in Jackson 
Total 


Trans-Mississippi Department (Kirby Smith) 
District of Arkansas (T.H. Holmes) 
District of West La. (Rich. Taylor) 
District of Texas (J. B. Magruder) 
Total 


Notes: 


4 Table | —Confederate Department/Army Strengths During First Part of 1863 
| 


2 


January or March April May 
February 
74,054 67,950* 61,500 73,634* 
4094 4100 4100 4095 
6788 8264 6146 6422 
5097 5102 No Report 8464 
25,290 41,691* NoReport 23,536 
11,517 15,889 24,573 14,743 
5,004 12,237 6092 6,264 
S163 | ST __2323 2323 
18,139 29,637 32,988 23,330 
15,396 12,676 15,144 16,267 
40,402 54,305 56,999 54,951 
9157 NoReport No Report 8046 
28,525 32,742 30,000 
12,372 16,287 7450 
ots CE PTL EE _32,850 
40,897 49,029 No Report 70,300 
20,487 19,178 14,508 
11,480 
11,717 
37,695 


* Includes estimates for unreported artillery. 


# Includes estimate of 2600 men for Jenkins’ Brigade 


kept an excessive number of men 
along the Atlantic Seaboard, 

| especially during the critical year 
of 1863. His response, which 

| revealed his cognizance of the 
problem, was “Charleston!” He 
practically shouted this word, 
such was his feeling on the 
matter. Thus the idea for this 


article was born. 


" There is an old adage that the 


squeakiest wheel gets the most 


grease. This appears to apply to 

| the commanders of each of the 

| Confederate armies and sectional 

| departments. If one peruses 
war-time correspondence and 
post-war articles, one finds 


constant petitions from each 
department/army commander 
to the War Department for 
more men and resources. For 
example, when Gen. Pierre T. 4 
Beauregard took over command eg with pea! commanders. 


of the Department of South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida in 
September of 1862, he requested 
a report from the previous 
commander, Lieut. Gen. John’ 
C. Pemberton, indicating the 
minimum troops needed in the 


| department.’ Gen. Pemberton 


somehow came up with an 
estimate of 43,650 men of 
all arms. Beauregard freely 


| admitted that he used this 
| estimate in correspondence and 


petitions to the government. 


| Even Gen. Robert E. Lee was 


not above asking for more men, 
and especially more supplies. As 
will be addressed briefly later, 
the various Confederate army 
or department commanders 
also tended to think locally and 


not freely communicate and 


coordinate military operations 


et 


that there was an inordinately 
high number of meninthetwo , 
departments along the Atlantic 
Seaboard anda measurably low | 
| number of troops with Lee’s 
| Army of Northern Virginia and 
| in the Department of Mississippi 
| and Eastern Louisiana. These 
_ figures should then be compared 
| to the corresponding numbers 
| of opposing Federal troops at 
| the same time of the war. See 
_ Table II.” Also see the map. The 
| figures reveal a major skew in 
| the distribution of Confederate | 
troops. Lee’s army was clearly left 
in a perilous position. It should 
be mentioned that Lieut. Gen 
| James Longstreet and one-half 
of his First Corps (Divisions of 
| Hood and Pickett, about 16,000 
men) were absent from Lee’s 
army. They were temporarily 
attached to the Department of 
Virginia and North Carolina 
at Suffolk, Virginia during the 
early spring of 1863. Only the 
| tactical brilliance of Gen. Lee 
| and his subordinates (principally 
| Lieut. Gen. Thomas J. Jackson) 
overcame the huge disadvantage 
in manpower and won a victory 
| at Chancellorsville. 
The condition of Pemberton’s 
| Department of Mississippi and 
| Eastern Louisiana was equally 
| perilous when one realizes the 
| number of opposing Union 
troops. This department was 
responsible for confronting not 
only Maj. Gen. Ulysses Grant’s 
Army of the Tennessee but also 
| Maj. Gen. Nathaniel P. Banks’ 
| forces moving northward from 
New Orleans toward Port 
Hudson. Combine these land 
forces with the guns of the naval 
ships serving with Grant and 
the balance is overwhelmingly 
in favor of the Federal side. It | 
should be mentioned that Grant 


The figures in Table I indicate | 


Dept. of Washington (Sam. Heintzelman) 


Middle Dept. (incl. Md and West Va) (Schenck) 


and Banks had to retain many 

| of their men in eastern Arkansas 

| and in western Tennessee and 
New Orleans (respectively) to 
safeguard their bases and lines 
of communication; however, 
some of the personnel in this 
Southern department consisted 
of heavy artillery and militia and 
were similarly not available for 
duty in the field. In addition to 
a comparatively low number of 
infantry, this department was 
sadly lacking in cavalry. A check 
of the returns from this period 
reveals that most of the cavalry 
in the Western Theater east of 
the Mississippi was serving with 

| Gen. Braxton Bragg’s Army of 
Tennessee.” 

| There were many reasons 

| for the Confederate defeats and 

| Fedetal victories at Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson. In addition 

| to having a discernibly higher 
number of personnel, the 
Union'side had advantages in 

_ overall command (Grant versus 
Pemberton), tactical planning 

| and execution, assistance of 

| the naval forces, and unit 

| leadership in battle. There 

| ‘was also the critical factor of a 

unified Union command and 

rapid movement of troops 

from adjacent departments. 

In comparison, the adjacent 

Confederate commands west 

| of the Mississippi River 

| (Gen. T. H. Holmes in 

"the District of Arkansas 

and Gen. Richard 

Taylor in the District of 

| West Louisiana) failed 

| to coordinate their 
operations with 
those of Gen. 
Pemberton in 

| the Department 

| of Mississippi 

and East 

Louisiana. These 


Army of the Potomac (Jos. Hooker) 
Dept. of Virginia (incl. southeastern Va) (J 
Dept. of No. Carolina (J. G. Foster) 


Dept. of the South (incl. SC, Ga and Fla) 
(David Hunter) 


Dept. of Ohio (incl. Ky and points north) 
(H.G.Wright/A. E. Burnside) 


Army of the Cumberland (W. Rosecrans) 
Army of the Tennessee (U.S. Grant) 
Dept. of the Gulf (N. P. Banks) 


Dept. of Missouri (incl. Mo, Ark and Kan) 
(H.R. Curtis/J. M. Schofield) 


other factors should not be 
dismissed. They contributed 
heavily to the Federal victories. 
However, they are outside the 
scope and focus of this article. 
The Confederacy really never 
recovered from the dual defeats 
at Vicksburg and Port Hudson. 
In addition to having its territory 
split into two, many of the 
personnel captured at these 
posts went home after being 
paroled and never returned to 
service. The loss of these men 
placed an even larger strain 
upon manpower needs and also 
freed up a large Union force for 
employment elsewhere. 
After the war, Gen. Joseph 
E, Johnston, wrote an article 
entitled “Jefferson Davis 
and the Mississippi 
Campaign.” He was 
appointed by Davis 
overall commander of 
\Confederate forces in 
the West in late 1862. 
As could be expected, 
after the war 


Table II— Union Department/Army Strengths During First Part of 1863 E 


be found, in a brief look at the 


demands for 


February March April May 
44,123 45,419 18,817 18,817 
27,424 30,164 33,343 33,343 
132,318 136,724 134,000 104,792 
A. Dix) 85,137 24,031 32,705 32,397 
15,808 14,672 14,000 15,699 
No Report 20,117 No Report 15,745 
20,888 22,170 33,752 37,792 
80,124 81,923 82,509 79,977 
99,750 105,170 102,330 91,410 
31,240 No Report 36,960 35,623 
35,512 28,457 30,096 29,469 
T 
president during the Vicksburg 
campaign. It should be | & 
emphasized that Johnston and 
Davis had a less than cordial, 
indeedan animosity-filled, 
relationship that continued 
beyond the war; still, many of 
Johnston’s comments appear 
to have merit. Johnston wrote 
that Davis actually visited 
and inspected the defenses 
at Vicksburg in December of 
1862.°The two leaders thereafter | 
conferred several times regarding | 
the lack of sufficient personnel 
and cavalry in this department. | 
Johnston wanted to reinforce 
Pemberton’s command with most 
| of the forces in the neighboring 
| District of Arkansas.’ As 
| illustrated in Table I, the district 
could field approximately 20,000 : 
t thi ee Fth Wee | <4 Pierre 
men at this stage of the war. — Gustave 
Davis reportedly agreed with | Toutant 
Johnston’s recommendations but | Beauregard 
executed no orders to remedy | (1818-1893) 
the agreed deficiencies. The | was oneofthose 
to his lack of action ma wihomags 
answer to his lac y aerbibane 


history of the conflict in Arkansas | men. Evidence 
_and Missouri up to that point. In | suggests there 
| late March of 1862, Gen. Albert | “950 adequate 
S. Johnston and Gen. Beauregard oversight or sel 
: ees Se 8 demands at the » 
ordered the main line forces in Confederate We 
these states (the so-called Army Department. 


ar Cgoe 


=ai'a Johnston 
oy was highly | 
critical of 
; the decisions 
Nhe bc made by the 
= Confederate 
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A Braxton 
Bragg (1817- 
1876) won 
avictory at 
Chickamauga, 
but was unable to 
capitalize on it. He 
essentially waited 
at Chattanooga 
for his enemy 

to concentrate 
agdinst him, then 
lost the defensive 
battle because 

of faulty tactical 
dispositions. 


“Apparently Davis was influenced more by popular 
or political pressue than by military needs....” 


“ofthe West, about 20,000 men) 

| to cross the Mississippi River 

and join their army for the attack 

| upon the Federal army of U.S. 
Grant at Pittsburgh Landing, 
Tennessee. These troops, who 
were the primary force that had 
fought earlier at Pea Ridge, were 
promised that they would be 
returned to Arkansas after the 
impending battle in Tennessee.” 
They, however, arrived too late to 
participate in the battle of Shiloh 
and, in the end, were never 
ordered back to their home areas 


| west of the Mississippi. 


In the spring of 1863, the 


units of this former army 
constituted much of Pemberton’s 
field infantry and the garrison 


at 


Port Hudson. Following the 


departure of the Army of the 


A Ulysses S. 
Grant (1822- 
1885). During 
the early stages 
of the Vicksburg 
Campaign, 

Grant was 
outnumbered 

by the 
Confederates, but 
he continually 
maneuvered so 
as to defeat the 
enemy in detail. ~ 
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| West to Tennessee, the states 
of Missouri and Arkansas were 
essentially abandoned to the 
enemy.’ Many of the citizens of 
| Arkansas became despondent 
and began submitting to the 
authority of the Union. Some 
even enlisted in the Union army. 


The plight of Arkansas was 
ended with the appointment of 
Maj. Gen. Thomas Hindman 

to command the District of 
Arkansas in May 1862. This 
officer rallied public morale, 
collected deserters and stragglers, 
enforced conscription laws and 
raised a new army. It was this 
force that Johnston coveted in his 


| discussions with President Davis. 


Even though President Davis 
agreed in principal with Johnston 
regarding the need to reinforce 


| the troops in Vicksburg with this 


army in the neighboring District 
of Arkansas, he did not issue the 
order. Perhaps he was fully aware 
of the sensitive nature of this 
issue with the people of Arkansas 
and Missouri. Bringing a second 
army across the Mississippi 
would again abandon these states 
to the enemy. Apparently, Davis 
was influenced more by popular 
or political pressures than 
military needs. It is interesting 
to note that on July 4, 1863, the 
same day Pemberton surrendered 
his forces to Ulysses Grant 


at Vicksburg, the bulk of the 
Confederate forces in the District 
of Arkansas attacked a Union 
garrison at Helena. This post 
was situated on the Mississippi 
River about 150-160 miles north 
of Vicksburg but on the Arkansas 
side of the river. This assault‘was 
repulsed with heavy loss on the 
Confederate side and contributed 
nothing to the relief of the 
Vicksburg garrison. 

At the end of his article, 
Johnston stated that “By uniting 
their (Confederate) forces 
in Arkansas with those in 
Mississippi, an army of above 
70,000 men would have been 
formed to meet General Grant’s 
(initial force of ) 43,000. In all 
human probability such a force 
| would have totally defeated 

the invading army, not only 
| preserved Mississippi but enabled 
us to recover Tennessee.” 
| Johnston closed this article 
by saying “the Confederate 
| reinforcements (which included 
| three brigades from the Atlantic 
Seaboard) could have been sent 


Table IlI—Strengths of Opposing Forces Along the Atlantic Seaboard During the Latter Part of 1863 


Confederate Forces 


Department of Richmond (Elzey) 


Department of No. Carolina (incl. Petersburg) 


(D. H. Hill/Whiting/Pickett) 


Department of SC, Ga. & Fla. (Beauregard) 
So. Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Total Dept. 


Union Forces 


Dept./ Dist. Of Virginia# —(Dix/Naglee) 
Dept. of NC (&Virginia)# (Foster/Butler) 
Region/Dept. Total 


Dept. of the South (incl. SC, Ga. & Fla.) (Gilmore) 16,751 


June July August September October November December 

4528 16408 12,364 4917 5289 5000 6297 

19,663 8174 6992 6587 4861* 14,508 17,791 
11,669 15,394 16,923 21,741 21,559 21,709 21,186 
5871 3663 4014 3435 3475 3767 4031 

2323 2695 2951 2949 «3256 __ 2738 _ 3023 

19,863 21,752 23,888 28,125 28,290 28,214 28,340 
June July August September October November December 

31,385 8996 8064 No Report 14,543 17,832 19,695 
10,555 9507 9699 NoReport 6280 6970 7236 
41,440 18,503 17,763 20,823 24,802 26,931 
11,987* | 21,412 19,989 21,859 24,662 26,189 


Notes: Dates of returns varied to some degree for the respective commands. 
* Denotes partial department/district return. 
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# Department of Virginia discontinued after June 30, 1863 and merged into new Department of North Carolina and Virginia. 


UNION/ CONFEDERATE 
DEPARTMENTAL/ARMY STRENGTHS 


March 1863 


» Department of 
Missouri 
28,457 


Trans-Mississippi 
Department: 
20,487 


i 


Confederate 


Union 


Dept. of Mississippi & 


Army of the 
Cumberland: 
81,923 


Army of the 


Tennessee: 
105,170 M 
4 Scale in Miles 


SS 
0 


Army of 


54,305 


East Louisiana: 


49,029 3) 


ff 


Includes Valley detachment 
Figure is for January/February 
. Figure is for February 


. Includes Pouussrecta, Hs Ds eS ita 
These Union and Confederate boundaries ae not 
equivalent ta one anothe! (ae. =" 


early'in April as [rather than 
in]late May; and then, without 
bad generalship on our part, the 
chances of success would have 
been in our favor, decidedly.” 
This argument appears to have 
some merit. 
A comparison of the figures 
| in Tables I and II reveals that 
| the Confederate Department 
‘of South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida consistently fielded 
more men than the opposing 
| Federal Department of the 
| South (X Corps). This was, no 
doubt, partly due to the rank 
of the department commander. 
Gen. Beauregard was the third 
* 
ranking field commander 
in the Confederacy. His 
petitions likely had considerable 
influence with the government 
_ in Richmond. Then there 
| was also the status of the city 
of Charleston. In the eyes of 
the opposing Union troops, 
the citizens of this city had 
started the war and its capture 
would be a major prize and an 


opportunity to enact some form _ provisions. They may also have 
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Department of 
the Gulf: 
31,240) 


rm 


of retribution. The residents of 
this city and, for that matter, the 


Gu Yj A ee Coe 


entire Confederacy had to be well | 


aware of this fact. Considering 
all the army and departmental 
returns, it appears that only the 
capital city of Richmond was 
regarded as a higher priority 
by both the Confederate 
government and public opinion 
in the South. Together, these two 
cities represented the continuing 
existence of a separate Southern 
nation, successfully resisting all 
attempts to end the rebellion. 
The figures in Tables I and 
II show that, with the addition 
of part of Longstreet’s Corps 
(from Lee’s army), the number of 
Southern troops in southeastern 
Virginia and eastern North 
Carolina was close to that of the 
opposing Federal troops (IV, 


| VI and XVIII Corps)during the 


first part of 1863. Longstreet’s 
men (Hood’s and Pickett’s 
Divisions) were reportedly sent 
to southeastern Virginia and 
Richmond to collect forage and 


Department | fi 


of Ohio: 
} 22,170 


Tennessee: 


Department of 
the Gulf: 
9,157 2 


1 
100 


been dispatched to gauge the 


| consisted of one division of 
_ three brigades (Breckinridge) | 


_ brigade from North Carolina 


Middle 
Department 
30,1640 
Arpiy oF 
Northern 
Virginia: 
poate a) 


45,419 


Army of the 
Potomac: 
136,724 


an 


— 


“Army of 
Western 
Virginia: 
8,264 M 


RTO. 6) 


Department of 
North Carolina 
& Virginia: 

41,691 45) 


Department 
fl of North 


Department of 
East Tennessee: 
12,676 


vo¥s 
24,031 


Carolina: 
14,6725) 


Department of 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, & 
Florida: 
29,637 


Department of 
the South: 
20,117 


‘ (J 
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Map Graphics George Skoch 


| & The map 
potential for recovering some of | shows the figures 
from Tables | and 


the lost Southern territory during 


: re agl¥ ; ay IforM 1963. 
this otherwise inactive period in ores 


| the war. 


Once Grant and Banks 


reached Vicksburg and Port % 
Hudson and invested the 
Confederate forces in these | ¥ Joseph E. 
citadels in May 1863, the Johnston 
distribution of Confederate (1807-1 891) 
troops east of the Mississippi hee Senin 

: River began to change. Gen. save his army, but 
Joseph Johnston was dispatched | he was overruled 
to the department to assume | by Jefferson 

| overall command at Jackson, | Davis, who was 
Mississippi, and troops were plea 
rushed from the Army of | ended up losing 
Tennessee andthe Department _ both. 

__ of South Carolina, Georgia | 
and Florida to augment several 
units which had escaped from 

| Vicksburg and Port Hudson. 


The outside reinforcements 


from Bragg, one infantry 


(Evans), one from South 
Carolina (Gist) and one - 


< < : - SS ee 


— 


Infantry 


Table lV—Identity and Disposition of Confederate Infantry and 
Cavalry Units Along Atlantic Seaboard During 1863 


* Hood's and Pickett’s Divisions (eight brigades, from Longstreet’s Corps, Army of No. Virginia) -temp. at Suffolk 


+ Pryor’s Brigade (29th, 50th, 54th and 63rd Va. Rats. And 27th Va. Bn.) - At Suffolk/Petersburg 


» Wise's Brigade (26th, 34th, 46th and 59th Va. Rgts.) - At Richmond and Charleston 


* Davis's Brigade (2nd, 11th and 42nd Miss. Rgts. And 55th N.C. Rat.) - At Suffolk/Petersburg and N.C. 


+ Pettigrew’s Brigade (11th, 26th, 44th, 47th and 52nd N.C. Rats.) - in No. Carolina 


+ Daniel’s Brigade (32nd, 43rd, 45th and 53rd N.C. Rgts. And 2nd N.C. Bn.) - in No. Carolina# 
* Cooke's Brigade (15th, 27th, 46th and 48th N.C. Rgts.) - in No. Carolina and at Charleston | 


* Clingman’s Brigade (8th, 31st, 51st and 61st N.C. Rgts.) - in No. Carolina and at Charleston 
+ Ransom's Brigade (24th, 25th, 35th, 49th and 56th N.C. Rats.) - in No. Carolina and at Richmond 
+ Martin's Brigade (17th, 42nd, 50th and later 66th N.C. Rgts.) - in No. Carolina 


+ Jenkins’ Brigade (1st, 5th, 6th S.C. Rgts, 2nd S.C. Rif, Palmetto SS and Hampton's Leg.) - At Petersburg/Richmond 
+ Evans’ Brigade (17th, 18th, 22nd, 23rd, 26th S.C. Rgts. And Holcombe Leg.) - in No. or So. Carolina 

+ Hagood’s Brigade (11th, 21st, 25th, 27th S.C. Rats. And 7th S.C. Bn.) - in So. Carolina 

+ Independent Units - 1st (Reg.) and 20th S.C. Rgts.- in So, Carolina 


+ Gist's Brigade (46th Ga, Rgt., 8th Ga. Bn., and 16th and 24th S.C. Rgts) - in So. Carolina 
* Wilson’s Brigade (25th, 29th, 30th Ga. Rgts., 1st Ga. SS Bn., and 4th La. Bn.) - in Georgia 
+ Colquitt’s Brigade (6th, 19th, 23rd, 27th and 28th Ga. Rgts.) - in No.or So. Carolina* 
«Mercer's Brigade (1st, 54th and 63rd Ga. Rats.) - in Georgia and at Charleston 


+ Independent Units - 1st (Reg.), 32nd, 47th, 64th Ga. Rgts,; 12th, 18th 22nd Ga. Bns.) - in Ga,, Fla. Or S.C. 
+ Independent Units - 10th Ga, Bn. - at Petersburg 
+ Independent Units - (1st, 2nd, 4th and 6th Fla. Bns.) - in Fla., Ga.and at Charleston 


Cavalry 


* At Richmond or in North Carolina - 3rd, 4th, 5th N.C. Rgts.; 62nd Ga. Mtd Inf; 7th Conf. Rgt; 32nd and 40th Va. Bns. 
* In S.C,, Ga.and Fla. - 4th, 5th Ga. Rgts.; 21st, 24th Ga. Bns,; 2nd Fla. Rgt.; and 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th S.C. Rats. 


# Note: Daniel's Brigade transferred to Lee's Army, replaced by Colquitt’s Brigade. 


from Georgia (Wilson).'” In 
early May, Longstreet and his 
two divisions of the First Corps 
were returned tq Lee. Then in 
early July, as Lee was battling 
Meade at Gettysburg, Federal 
forces of the Department of the | 
South (X Corps) began a serious 
attempt to capture Charleston 
from the islands situated on the 
southern side of the harbor.” | 
This triggered more changes in 
the disposition of Confederate 
forces. It is especially interesting 
to examine the figures for 
the opposing forces along 
the Atlantic Seaboard for the 
remainder of the year. These are 
provided in Table III.'* 
Throughout 1863, the 
number of Confederate forces 
in the Department of South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida 
never fell below the strength of 
the land forces of the opposing 
Union Department of the South. 
This singular advantage in 
Confederate manpower for an 
extended period was a unique 
occurrence during the Civil War. 


On occasion, Southern generals 
managed through movement 
and maneuver to gain local 
superiority at specific days or 


points on individual battlefields; 


otherwise the Federal forces were 
larger. A further exception to 
this general statement regarding 
a comparison in opposing 
numbers often occurred during 
the war in the Trans-Mississippi 
Department. The particular 
circumstances in this part of 
the conflict are a story unto 
themselves and beyond the scope 
of this article. 

As shown in Tables I and 
II, the Confederateadvantage 
in numbers along the eastern 
seaboard does not apply to the 
overall strengths of forces in 
the other opposing armies and 
departments outside the Atlantic 
Seaboard, and especially South 
Carolina. Of course, there was 
the large naval fleet operating 
in conjunction with the Union 
tand forces opposing Charleston, 
and this fleet made a major 
effort to bombard Fort Sumter 
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into submission in April 1863. 
Otherwise, however, they simply 
maintained the naval blockade . 
and only periodically assisted 
the land operations. One of the 
brigades (that of Evans) sent 
west to Mississippi was ordered 
back to Charleston in July. The 
deficit of the other two brigades 
sent west in May was made up | 
by transferring several brigades 
from North Carolina.” 

After May 1863, the 
strengths of the opposing forces 
in neighboring southeastern 
Virginia and North Carolina 
diminished measurably. This 
was due to the aforementioned 
transfer of units to Lee’s Army 
of Northern Virginia and 
Beauregard’s command at 
Charleston. The Union side 
was reduced dramatically by the | 
transfer of many units to the 
Army of the Potomac in July (in 
response to Lee’s invasion into 
Pennsylvania) and the expiration 
of service for many of the 
nine-month units. In August, 
the number of Confederate 
troops actually exceeded that 
of the opposing Federals in this 
department. From this point 
through to the end of the year, 
the strength of the Confederate 
troops in and around Richmond 
and in eastern North Carolina 
was increasingly less than those 
of the opposing Federals. It 
should be mentioned that the 
increases in the strength of the 
Union forces deployed along 
the Atlantic Seaboard (shown in 
Table II) was due to the raising 
and posting of units of U.S.C.T. 
(U. S. Colored Troops) in these 
departments. These units were, 
for the most part, posted in rear 
or inactive areas. 

The key questions that 
remain for this study are what 
was the identity or composition | 


week &: 
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. 
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At critical moments the Confederate 
War Department failed to reinforce its 
field armies. 


Seaboard and to the Virginia 
Peninsula (east of Richmond in 
April-May 1864). At the same 
time, Table V indicates that a 
reasonable number of these 
units were transferred to Lee’s 
and Johnston’s armies before 
this period. In their former 
departments, these departing 


of the Confederate troops along 
the Atlantic Seaboard in the 
early spring of 1863 (April and 
May) and where did they serve 
for the balance of the war. An 
examination.of the returns 
from, these two months reveals 
that there were the equivalent 
of seventeen infantry brigades 
and four and one-half cavalry 
brigades as well as numerous 
heavy artillery and field artillery 
battalions and batteries posted 
from southeastern Virginia to 
Florida. The infantry alone 
was equal to four divisions in 
the Army of Northern Virginia 
or the Army of Tennessee. 
Furthermore, it should be 
recognized that the ranks of these 
units along the seaboard were 
quite full. This was due to the 
facts that the units were, for the 
most part, serving in their home 
states and did not participate in 
any major battles. Some of the 
infantry brigades had served with 
Lee’s army in 1862. The strength 
of a typical brigade posted on the 
Atlantic Seaboard at this stage 
of the war was about 2,500 to 
3,000 men. Compare this to the 
‘average figure of 1,500 to 2,000 
for the brigades with Lee and 
Bragg. A listing of the identity 
and composition of the infantry 
and cavalry brigades is provided 
in Table IV."* 

As the war progressed and 
| Confederate fortunes began to 
” decline, these front-line troops 
| along the Atlantic Seaboard were 
nearly all transferred to armies | 
in the field or other departments. 
See Table V.'’ By May of the 
| following year (1864), they were 
present with the field armies 
confronting Grant, Sherman, 
and Butler. In all fairness, many” 
of these units moved north to 


) 
counter the parallel movement of | 
| Grant’s and Meade’s armies in 


Union troops from the Atlantic 


troops and local defense units. 
Given the changes in Federal 
strategy in 1864 and the scaled- 
back effort along the Atlantic 
Seaboard during the last year of 
the war, these replacement units 


the same mission of defending 
the coastal areas against the 
Federal forces remaining in this 
area. 

In an effort to regain the 


Vicksburg and Port Hudson, the 
Confederate War Department 
gambled in September 1863 

by reinforcing Bragg’s Army 

of Tennessee with troops from 
Mississippi, East Tennessee and 
Lee’s Army in Virginia. The 
units sent from Mississippi were 
the same two brigades (Wilson 
and Gist) that were sent from 
Georgia and South Carolina in 
May. During the movement 

of Longstreet’s Corps to Bragg, 
Beauregard intercepted and 
kept one of Longstreet’s nine 
brigades for almost a month.” 
These reinforcements permitted 
Bragg to gain a major victory 

at Chickatnauga over Maj. Gen. 
William Rosecrans’ Army of 

the Cumberland, but Bragg 
quickly squandered away this 
tactical advantage in the week 
after the battle. The Union War 
Department reacted quickly and 
transported a correspondingly 
higher number of troops from 


main-line units were increasingly 
replaced by militia, reserves, state 


were able to successfully continue 


initiative following the defeats at 


Along Atlantic Seaboard After 1863 


* Hood's and Pickett's Division - Returned to Lee’s Army in late 
April 1863; Pickett’s Division transferred to Richmond and then 
North Carolina after Gettysburg 


—e * Pryor’s Brigade - Broken up in late April 1863, units sent to 


either Lee's Army or to eastern Tennessee (and 
eventually the Army of Tennessee in September 1863) 

« Wise’s Brigade - Sent to Beauregard’s newly forming army at 
Richmond in May 1864, eventually served with 
Lee's Army at Petersburg 

* Davis’ Brigade - Assigned to Heth’s Division, A.P. Hill’s Corps, 
Lee's Army in June 1863 


+ Pettgrew’s Brigade - same as Davis’ Brigade 

+ Daniel's Brigade - Assigned to Rodes' Division, Ewell's Corps, 
Lee's Army in May 1863 (replacing Colquitt’s Bde) 

* Cooke's Brigade - Assigned to Heth’s Division, A. P. Hill’s Corps, 
Lee's Army in September 1863 


+ Clingman’s Brigade - Sent to Beauregard’s newly forming army 
at Richmond in May 1864, eventually served with 
Lee's Army at Petersburg 

* Ransom's Brigade - same as Clingman’s Brigade 

+ Martin's Brigade - same as Clingman’s Brigade 


+ Jenkins’ Brigade - Assigned to Hood's Division, Longstreet's 
Corps in September 1863 

» Evans’ Brigade - Sent to Mississippi in May 1863, returned to S.C. 
in August 1863, then same as Clingman’s Brigade 

* Hagood's Brigade - same as Clingman’s Brigade 


* Gist’s Brigade - Sent to Mississippi in May 1863, then assigned 
to Army of Tennessee in August 1863 

* Wilson's Brigade - same as Gist’s Brigade 

* Colquitt’s Brigade - Served in S.C., Ga. and Fla., then same as 
Clingman’s Brigade 

* Mercer's Brigade - Assigned to Army of Tennessee in May 1864 
Independent Units 


«47th Ga, Rat. - Assigned to Breckinridge's Division, Army of 
Tennessee in April 1863 

* 10th Ga. Bn.- Assigned to Anderson’s Division, A.P. Hill’s Corps, 
Lee’s Army in April 1864 

+ 64th Ga. Rat. - Transferred to Petersburg in April 1864, 
eventually same as 10th Ga. Bn. 

* 20th S.C. Rgt., 12th and 18th Ga. Bns., and 1st, 2nd, 4th and 6th 
Fla. Bns. - Assigned to Lee’s Army in May 1864 


| Mississippi and Virginia to the 
relief of the defeated Federal 
Army of the Cumberland in 
Chattanooga. Ultimately, this 
reinforced Union army routed 
Bragg’s army in November. At 
the same time, most of East 
Tennessee fell into Union hands. 
As in the spring, the Confederate 
War Department failed to ~ 
reinforce a field army at a critical 

| point in the war with men from 

| the two departments covering 
the Atlantic Seaboard. 

In summary, the above 

information reveals that there 
is reason to conclude that the 
Confederate War Department 


| permitted popular interests or | 
4 


Table V—Eventual Assignment of Infantry | 
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political issues to govern its 
military decisions during the 
conflict. This was especially 
apparent during the critical year 


| of 1863. These decisions can be 
| viewed as a form of strategy, a 


strategy which placed a priority 
on the defenses of Richmond 
and Charleston over those in 
most of the remainder of the 
Confederacy. Richmond, 
being the site of the capital, was 
understandable and necessary. 
But Charleston, one of several 
seaports in the new nation, 
appears to have received an 
unusually special status and 
preference for employment 

of main line troops. Despite 
the major effort during the 
summer or fall of 1863, Federal 
forces were never really able to 
overcome the inherently strong 
defenses of the Charleston 


| harbor and seriously threaten to 


capture the city. The peculiar 
character of the landscape in 
this part of South Carolina with 
its many inland waterways and 
overall swampy ground forced 
the Federal forces to advance 
along channeled lanes that were 
easily defended by the opposing 
Confederate forces of Gen. 
Beauregard. The city ultimately 
fell to a Union army approaching 
from the land side just before the 
end of the war. 

As noted above, it is 
comparatively easy to evaluate 
and find deficiencies in military 
strategy and tactics during the 
Civil War. Hindsight is always 
preferable. The defense of the 
Confederacy was a daunting 
task requiring sound, long- 
term, conscious planning 
and central control. Given 
the resources available to the 
opposing Federal forces, there 
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available Confederate forces to 
adequately defend every square 
mile of Southern territory. Risks 
were necessary but they had to 
be taken in an analytical and 
well prepared manner based on 
military factors such as available 
resources, enemy intentions and 
a confirmed strategy. As shown 
in this discussion, this form 

of leadership was not always 
exercised by the Confederate 
War Department.Priorities were 
assigned based on other non- 
military factors. This apparent 
interest in popular or political 


| issues at the expense of military 
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matters is not something new 
in history. It is not a form of 
military strategy. In this case, it 
can be viewed as contributing 
to the many factors that cost the 
Confederacy the war. 
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Red, white, and blue Texas Lone Star battle 
flags rippled in the sharp wind of February, 1862, 
as Brigadier General Henry Hopkins Sibley led 
his brigade north from Mesilla, up the Rio Grande 
Valley to conquer New Mexico Territory. His three 
regiments, the 4th, 5th, and 6th Texas Mounted 
Infantry, approximately three thousand men in the 
ranks, were accompanied by two batteries, each 
with four twelve pound mountain howitzers. Trains 
of wagons and mules loaded with commissary and 
quartermaster supplies and munitions followed in 
the dust. 

Driving Federal troops from New Mexico 
Territory did not seem to be a daunting task. 

The previous August, Lieutenant Colonel John R. 
Baylor’s approximately three hundred Texas cavalry 
captured about five hundred Union infantry near 


San Augustin Springs, about ten miles east of Mesilla. 


Indeed, Sibley’s force nominally won the two major 
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battles it fought by occupying the field at the end 
of the engagement — at Valverde, February 20, and 
Glorieta Pass, March 26 to March 28. ' 

Yet, in the early spring, starving remnants 
of the Sibley Brigade staggered back to El Paso, 
most of them on foot, having lost most of their 
thousands of horses and mules. To prevent their 
capture by the Union forces, the Texans had 
buried all eight of their howitzers in Albuquerque. 
Sibley’s troops also left perhaps fifteen hundred 
of their companions back in New Mexico—dead 
from combat or disease, wounded or missing. 

Who was accountable for this disaster? On 
the blame side of the ledger, some veterans of the 
Sibley Brigade blamed the Confederate general. 
They claimed that he was frequently drunk 
and that he failed to provide adequate supplies 
for his command.’ Jefferson Davis bore overall 
responsibility because, in July 1861, after meeting 


Canby understood the harsh operational 
characteristics of the country. 


with Sibley, he personally authorized the invasion. 
However, on the credit side, much was owed to 

Colonel Edward Canby, the newly appointed military 
commander of New Mexico Territory.’ In defeating 
Sibley, Canby successfully waged two campaigns —the 
first: a political struggle against his own Union War 
Department; the second, his Fabian military operations 
against Sibley’s invasion force. 

On June 14, 1861, the War Department ordered 
Canby to send all regular army units in New Mexico 

to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, where they would be 
deployed to more strategic areas than the Southwest.‘ 
Canby saw things differently than Washington. Only 
three days into his first independent command, he 
analyzed the enemy’s probable course of action and 
concluded that Texas intended to invade New Mexico. 
He discovered that his predecessor, Colonel William 
Loring, before abandoning his position to obtain a 
Confederate command in Virginia, had plotted to 
induce army units in the territory to desert and join 
the Confederate Army. Moreover, because his regular 
army troops had not been paid for several months, 
Canby felt that they were susceptible to “tampering.” * 

He also knew that pro-scessionists in Mesilla 
and Tucson had held conventions in March, and 
subsequent local elections had ratified the conventions’ 
secession resolutions. With Fort Bliss in the hands of 
a Texas secessionist force, Canby felt that Confederate 
troops would move from Fort Bliss to aid the 
secessionists in Mesilla, fifty miles to the north, and, 
perhaps, push farther north to conquer all of New 
Mexico Territory. ° 

Canby had campaigned in New Mexico against the 
Navajo Indians and understood the harsh operational 
characteristics of the country. Since the days of 
antiquity, an army on the march was limited by the 
carrying capacity of its beasts of burden.’ A horse or 
mule carried approximately three hundred pounds on 
its back. Canby recognized the impossibility that Texas 
could provide logistical support to an invasion force 
along the hundreds of miles of trails from San Antonio 
to New Mexico. 

Canby also expected that, by the time the Texans 
reached Fort Bliss, they would have consumed most 
of the food and forage they had loaded on their trains 
in San Antonio. After exhausting whatever supplies 
they carried with them, the Confederates could 
not live off the few and impoverished New Mexico 
farmers. To avoid starvation, the invaders would need 
to seize Union commissary and quartermaster stores. 

Moreover, the Texans would be wearing out their 
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stock of horses and mules. Three thousand mounted 
infantry would require three thousand mounts plus 
hundreds of additional horses to replace animals that 
came up lame or died. Each of the three regiments 
also brought along at least one hundred mules to 
carry freight, and utilized additional horses and 
mules to haul ambulances, artillery, and wagons 
laden with stores. The records do not enumerate the 
number of animals in the Sibley Brigade’s herds, but 
they probably exceeded four or five thousand 
head. The Texans would find it difficult to 
replace sick, injured or dead horses and 
mules from New Mexican farms that, 
according to the 1860 Census, only 
possessed twenty-one thousand 

horses and mules.* 

Canby knew that only light 
artillery, such as the twelve-pound 
mountain howitzers available 
from the captured Union arsenal 
in San Antonio, could traverse the 
country. The standard field gun of 
the pre-Civil War Army, the twelve- 
pound Napoleon smoothbore, required 
six horses to haul the two thousand 
three hundred pounds of the tube, plus 
the carriage. Thetwo-hundred-and-twenty 
pounds mountain howitzer tube could be 
mounted on a small carriage drawn by a single mule 
or horse. Dismantled, the tube and carriage could 
be carried on the backs of pack mules. Firing shell, 
spherical case shot, or canister ammunition, the piece 
was effective at a range of one thousand yards against 
massed troops in the open field or behind walls. 

However, Canby knew that the mountain howitzer 
available to the Texans, unlike the Napoleon gun, 
could not destroy the stone and adobe walls of his 
southern bastion, Fort Craig. In addition, he hurriedly 
upgraded the defenses of his northern fortress, Fort 
Union, by locating it to a more defensible location and 
constructing the massive new earthen walls in a star 
topology. 

To counter the threat of invasion, on July 1, Canby 
ordered the territorial governor to call out the New 
Mexico militia and to recruit volunteers.’ The New 
Mexico militia was ill-trained and poorly equipped, 
and its military experience was limited to raiding the 
Navajo for livestock and slaves or to rescue captives 
held by the Indians. Canby believed that they would 
not stand up to Texans.” His best troops were the 
regular army units that Washington had ordered him 
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More than thirty years of service had ee Canby how to 
stall implementing orders that he di. 


d not like. 


to transfer to Kansas. 

Canby was a professional soldier and obeyed 
orders. He put the Tenth Infantry, “with as much 
rapidity as possible,’ on the march toward Fort 
Leavenworth. He reported that he was consolidating 
his far flung forces—the Seventh Infantry to Fort 
Craig and Fort Fillmore in the South, and the Fifth 
Infantry to Albuquerque, Santa Fe, and Fort Union in 
the North.” 

However, Canby had worked throughout 
his career, at times at risk to himself 
in combat, to achieve this, his first, 
independent command. He did not 
intend to jeopardize his career and 
New Mexico Territory by relying 
solely on militia and volunteers 
as his front line combat troops. 
More than twenty years of service 
had taught Canby how to stall 
implementing orders that he 
did not like. Canby advised his 
superiors that “the scarcity of 
transportation (both public and 
private) in this country will occasion 
some delay.” 
Canby also used the threat of a 
Confederate incursion to defer transferring 
regulars to the east. He reported to Washington 
that “information has been received here giving 
greater consistency to the rumored invasion of this 
Territory by the people of Texas ....’” Ina letter to the 
commanders of forts along the Santa Fe Trail, that he 
knew would be forwarded up the chain of command, 
Canby conjectured that “a considerable body of Texas 
troops are being organized for a special service, and 
that one of the presumed objects of this organization 
is an attempt upon the trains now on their way to this 
country from the Missouri frontier.”’* He advised 
Washington directly that “positive information has 
been received of the contemplated movements of the 
Texans against the interests of the Government in this 
Territory.’ 

Canby argued that the regulars could not be 
withdrawn until New Mexico volunteers were 
organized, armed, trained, and deployed to replace 
them. He repeatedly warned the War Department that 
recruiting New Mexicans was proceeding at a slow 
pace." He reported that “organization of the companies 
already called for progresses very slowly” and 
doubted that the Territory could fill the ranks of the 
companies.” Canby predicted that sending remaining 


Canby watched the Sibley Brigade splash through the 
Rio Grande. 


regulars at Fort Union to the east might begin only in across a mesa. 


mid-August. 

The army understood that Canby was stalling and, 
on August 13, sent him a reminder that “the General- 
in-Chief directs that you withdraw the regular 
troops from New Mexico...as heretofore ordered .. 
..’ But, the War Department blinked. The Assistant 
Adjutant-General provided Canby with discretion 
in scheduling the transfer “at such time and in such 
manner as will not expose the Territory to conquest 
or invasion from Texas before the volunteer forces 
of New Mexico are properly organized, armed, and 
posted.” Canby delayed the transfer of the bulk of 
his regular units for almost two months, by which 
time they were fighting the Texans and could not be 
re-deployed to the east. ”° 

While stalling the War Department, Canby drew 
in stores from the outlying posts and warehoused 
them in Fort Craig and points farther north along 
the Rio Grande. He estimated that he had sufficient 
supplies to last until the spring, when the Army could 
re-supply him over the Santa Fe Trail.?! He ordered 
his lieutenants to destroy government property, if 
necessary, to keep it out of the hands of the Texans. 
Possessing more food than the enemy, Canby had 
prepared Fort Craig and Fort Union to survive a 
siege. 

In February, 1862, Sibley marched on Fort Craig, 
one hundred miles north of Mesilla, with a force of 
more than two thousand men. Canby 
awaited the Confederates with a 
force of about three thousand eight 
hundred men, only one thousand 
three hundred eighty nine of whom 
were regulars.” For a few days, Sibley 
maneuvered to induce Canby to come 
out from behind his walls and fight 
on the plain south of the fort. Canby 
declined, hoping that Sibley would 
attack Fort Craig. 

Rather than engage in a frontal 
assault, Sibley decided to force 
Canby’s hand by cutting Fort Craig’s 
line of communications to the north. 
He crossed the Rio Grande to the east 
and marched north, intending to re- 
cross the river at Valverde, a few miles 
north of the fort. From the porch of 
his house in the fort, Canby watched 
the Sibley Brigade splash through the 
Rio Grande and work its way north 
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On February 21, Canby deployed his force on 
the west side of the ford at Valverde and waited for 
Sibley. The two armies fought until the commanders 
called a truce to take care of the wounded and killed. 
During the truce, Canby withdrew his troops back 
into Fort Craig. Of the one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty Texans engaged, thirty-six were killed, one 
hundred fifty wounded, and one was missing. Of the 
approximately three thousand Union troops engaged, 
sixty-eight were killed, one hundred sixty wounded, 
and thirty five were missing.” 

The battle did not change the strategic situation. 
After the fight, Canby remained in the impregnable 
Fort Craig. Sibley admitted the futility of assaulting the 
fort “with our light mettle [metal].** Besieging Fort 
Craig was not feasible, either. The Confederate army 
had adopted the Union army standard daily rations for 
men on the march, consisting of one pound of hard 
bread, three-quarters pound of salt pork or one and 
one quarter pound of fresh meat, plus sugar, coffee, and 
salt. At this rate, Sibley’s troops consumed about a ton 
of bread, alone, each day. 

The supply problem was so desperate that when 
the federals left the field at Valverde, Sibley’s “half 
starved boys ‘gormandised (sic) sumptuously’ on 
yankee (sic) light bread and other most delicious 
eatables.” ** Compounding the crisis, during the night 
before the battle, Sibley lost one hundred mules of 

the Fourth Regiment’s baggage 

train due to “careless herding.”** 
Following the battle, Sibley wrote 
that his trains contained rations 
for about five days.’” On the 
other hand, Canby had sufficient 
rations inside the fort to last 
through April. * 

For horses, the prescribed 
daily ration in the Union army 
was fourteen pounds of hay and 
twelve pounds of grain, usually 
oats, corn or barley. The frozen 
New Mexico countryside was 
barren of grain and forage.” 

On the way to Fort Craig, the 
Confederate army’s horses “had 
been dying at the rate of an (sic) 
hundred per day.”* The invaders’ 
herd of horses and mules, like 
the Texans in the ranks, would 
perish if the army remained in 
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Sibley and his officers knew they faced the grim fate of 
perishing during the New Mexico winter. 


the vicinity of Fort Craig. 

Following the battle at Valverde, Canby left Sibley 
with two difficult options: withdraw south to Mesilla 
or march north and hope to seize Union supplies 
at Albuquerque and other posts. Sibley knew that 
withdrawing would ruin his career and shatter his 
dream of conquest that perhaps included California 
and northern Mexico, in addition to New Mexico.*! 

Sibley opted to march north “up the [Rio Grande] 
river where supplies of bread stuffs and meat could be 
procured.” He captured some supplies at Socorro, 
Albuquerque, cubero, and Carnuel. But Canby’s orders 
ensured that more than one hundred wagon loads of 
Union Army materiel made it safely to Fort Union, 
where, on March 10, some nine hundred Colorado 
Volunteers reinforced the regular army garrison. 

The end of the invasion came at the battle at 
Glorieta Pass. The Confederates commanded the field, 
and could thereby claim victory, at the conclusion 
of the first two phases of the battle—the skirmish at 
Apache Canyon and the later engagement at Pigeon’s 
Ranch, However, while the Texans were pushing the 
Union forces eastward from Pigeon’s Ranch from the 
pass, they lost the decisive third phase at the fight at 
Johnson’s Ranch. A detachment of Colorado Volunteers 
descended from Glorieta Mesa and destroyed Sibley’s 
supply train. Victorious in battle, Sibley and his officers 
knew they faced the grim fate of perishing during the 
New Mexico winter. They had to retreat some three 
hundred and fifty miles from Santa Fe to El Paso. 
| Canby declined to risk fighting a major engagement 
and, instead, harried the Confederates as they fled. 

The Confederate invasion of New Mexico 
Territory could have succeeded only if the Union 
commander made poor decisions. Canby did not 
oblige the enemy. He thwarted his War Department’s 
| strategy to leave the defense of New Mexico Territory 
to militia and volunteers. He made use of the adobe 
and stone walls of Fort Craig to 
confound Sibley in the south and 
re-built Fort Union in the north. 

He ordered Union military supplies 
brought in to Fort Craig and 

Fort Union to deny them to the 
Confederates, Although some Union ‘ 
supplies fell into Sibley’s hands, that ay 
only postponed the inevitable. Canby 
saved New Mexico Territory for the 

Union by retaining regular army 

units as his front line troops and by iS 
starving the Sibley Brigade. “- 
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ile the Civil War raged 
in the East, the Sioux 
Indian War broke 


_ out in Minnesota. It was the 

bloodiest Indian war waged 

in the United States. 

In August 1862, on 

the Western frontier 

in Minnesota the 

| situation of the Sioux 

| was tense. The 1851 
Treaty of Traverse de 
Sioux between the U.S. 
government and the — 
Sioux nation included 
an annuity for the 
Sioux in return for the 

| land that the tribe agreed 
to relinquish. The annuity 
was used to purchase 
supplies that the Sioux 
needed, and it was late in 
arriving from the East that 
summer. In southwestern 
Minnesota, Fort Ridgley was near 
the Lower Sioux Agency (also known 
as the Redwood Agency) and the annuity 
would be sent there.’ The Sioux were 
starving and chief of the tribe, Little Crow, was 
losing control of the tribe. The young warriors 
wanted a war because they perceived that the 
whites had violated the treaty. In St. Paul over 
a hundred miles away, Minnesota Governor 

_ Alexander Ramsey was struggling to produce 

_ the six new infantry regiments for the war in 


the East that he had promised Lincoln. The new 
regiments were organizing at Fort Snelling, next 


_ to St. Paul. Minnesota had achieved statehood 

| only four years earlier, had a small population 
and a very long virtually unprotected frontier. 

In July, the situation on the frontier was 

becoming desperate. The annuity still had not 
arrived from Washington’ and to make matters 
worse there had been a crop failure. Lieutenant 

| Sheehan of the 5" Minnesota Infantry with 
one hundred troops was ordered to proceed to 
the Lower Sioux Agency to maintain order and 
protect US property. At this time, over 2,300 


ighting the ' 


| by Michael A. Eggleston 


Thaoyate Duta), 1810- 
1863, reluctantly led the 
uprising of 1862. He was 
| killed the following year 


/ 
A Little Crow (Sioux: 


| byasettler who collected 


| a$1,000 bounty for his 
| scalp. 


Courtesy of Whitney’s Gallery and the 


Minnesota Historical Society 


| Mike Eggleston was born 
and raised in Minnesota, 
graduated from West 
Point, and retired from 
the army after thirty 
years. His books include 
The Tenth Minnesota 
Volunteers, and The 

| White Man’s Fight, The 

Biography of General 
Lorenzo Thomas. 


Sioux resided at or near the Lower 
Sioux Agency’ while another 
4,000 were at the Upper Sioux 
Agency. The Sioux sent word 
through an interpreter 
named Quinn that they 
wanted a council with 
Sheehan at the Upper 


was recorded by 
Lieutenant Thomas 
P. Gere, 5" Minnesota 
_ Regiment. The Sioux 
request was clear. “We 


sold our land to the 
Great Father. The traders 
are allowed to sit at the pay 
table and they take all our 
money. We wish you to 
keep the traders away from 

the pay table, and we desire 
you to make us a present of 
a beef” This enraged the traders 

because they claimed that the amount 
of goods already provided to the Indians 
equaled the amount of the annuity. “Trader 
math” could always be expected to equal several 
times the value of goods provided to the Indians. 
Trader claims were outrageous and were one of 
the causes of the Sioux war. Since the arrival of 


| the annuity was expected soon, the Indian Agent, 


Thomas Galbraith, decided to start the counting 
of Sioux and then send them back to their camp 
to await the arrival of the money. Gere continued 


| this report: 


Early on the morning of August 4th, the Indians 

sent two messengers to the camp, saying they were 
coming down to fire a salute... and make one of their 
demonstrations; soon some eight hundred warriors, 
mounted and on foot, came down with wild yells, 
firing their guns in the air, completely surrounding the 
camp... Lieut. Sheehan favored an issue of provisions 
and after much parleying an issue of pork and flour 
was made on condition that the Indians return to 
their camp.’ 

Lieutenant Sheehan had averted a massacre, 


are the braves. We have | 
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| confrontation. Word reached Little Crow and camp left their village to hunt in the Big Woods. 


“When men are hungry, they help themselves.” 


= — 
but the issue of rations was not resolved. A | intervened. The war started by accident rather 
series of councils continued after the August 4" | than a plot. Twenty Indians from Shakopee’s 


he rode to the Lower Agency from his camp two | Shakopee was a sub-chief of Little Crow.''The | 


: : ; = ‘ A Alexander Ramse 
miles away. The council was held out-of-doors Indians divided into several groups and at (1815-1903) was Hee 
| 
| 


11:00 AM on Sunday, 17 August a group of four _first territorial governor of 
warriors stopped at the home of Robinson Jones | Minnesota (1849-1853) 
near Acton in Meeker County looking for food. 4nd second state governor 
Big Eagle, a sub-chief of Little Crow, told the | (1860-1863).A Whig, then 


with hundreds of Sioux present. The annuity had 
not arrived and Little Crow perceived that he 
could use this situation to enhance his reputation 
as a leader. At the meeting the next day, Thomas 


for its commanding officer 


Galbraith, the Indian agent, John P. Williamson, story. | oe i Bh les is 
a young missionary and the trader, Andrew ... These young fellows all belonged to Shakopee's | by Democrat Henry Sibley | 
Myrick, listened as Little Crow rose to speak. band. They said they went over into the Big Woods to | in the first gubernatorial 
| Little Crow summarized that the annuity was hunt; that on Sunday, Aug. 17, they came to a settler’s election. 

overdue and something needed to be done. “We fence, and here they found a hen’s nest with some 
have waited for a long time. The money is ours, eggs in it.One of them took the eggs, when another 
but we cannot get it. We have no food, buthere said:"Don't take them, for they belong toa whiteman | V Fort Snelling, originally 
are these stores, filled with food. We ask that you, | and we may get into trouble.” The other was angry, known as FortSaint 

: Anthony, was founded in 
as agent, make some arrangement by which we | for he was very hungry and wanted to eat the eggs, seo. Gi the eanEchie | 
can get food from the stores, or else we may take and he dashed them to the ground and replied:“You ofthe Minnesota and 
our own way to keep ourselves from starving. are a coward. You are afraid of the white man. You are Mississippi Rivers, and 
When men are hungry, they help themselves.”® afraid to take even an egg from him, although you | when completed renamed 

| 


| afternoon. He realized that Myrick had created 


| the Sioux. It was time for damage repair. The 


While Galbraith’s warehouse was nearly empty, are half-starved. Yes, you are a coward,and|willtell | : 
the traders had an abundance of supplies. Could everybody so.” The other replied:”| am not acoward. | i eC eretet 
; RE | ass * : wise ‘ Josiah Snelling. Dred 
not something be done to arrange forarelease | | am not afraid of the white man, and to show you and Harriet Scott lived 
of the trader’s supplies until the annuity arrived | that | am not I will go to the house and shoot him. there with their owner, 
| and they could be paid? After discussion, Myrick | Are you brave enough to go with me?” The one who _—- John Emerson, during the 


had called him a coward said:“Yes, | will go with you, 1830s. The state’s Civil War 


was prodded to speak: “So far as | am concerned, ize gine ewereiofganiced: 1 
Es 


if they are hungry, let them eat grass.”” The and we will see who is the braver of us two.” Their [ane ron: and indians | 

interpreter who was present appeared to be too two companions then said: we will go with you,and imprisoned there on the 

frightened to translate the insult so Williamson we will be brave, too.” They all went to the house of || fow/and after the uprising. | 

acted as interpreter. The Indians either could not the white man (Mr.Robinson Jones), but he got 

hear or could not understand what Myrick had alarmed and went to another house. The 

said and when Williamson translated, the Sioux four Indians followed them and killed ; : . 
= 8 ong 


spontaneously shouted “weird and savage war- | three men and two women (Jones, 
Baker, a Mr. Webster, Mrs. Jones 


anda girl of fourteen)” 


whoops” before they disappeared.’ 
Captain Marsh arrived from Fort Ridgley that 


a major problem and called for a council with 


discussion led to the issue of food—130 barrels of 
flour and 30 barrels of pork—and this appeared | 
to placate the Sioux.” On Sunday, 17 August 1862, 
Little Crow attended church services at the Lower | 
Agency and shook hands with the Reverend 
Hinman before departing for his lodge. At about 
the same hour, the gold annuity had arrived in St. |3 
Paul and had left for Fort Ridgley.'” It appeared 
that war had been averted. 
On Sunday 17 August at the same time that 
Little Crow was chatting with the Reverend 
Hinman after church services and the gold 
annuity had left St. Paul for Fort Ridgley, fate 


“The young warriors wanted war, 
and could not be dissuaded.” 


A Lieutenant Timothy | 
J. Sheehan (1836- 
1913), the “Fighting 
Irishman,” who took 

over the defense of Fort 
Ridgley. 

Courtesy of Joel Emmons Whitney and 
the Minnesota Historical Society 


The warriors returned to Shakopee’s camp 
arriving late that night. They explained what had | 
happened and without delay Shakopee took | 
the men to Little Crow’s camp which was 
reached in the early hours of Monday, the 18" 
of August. Little Crow was awakened by some 
very agitated people in his lodge. They argued 
strongly that Little Crow should lead them in | 
a war against the whites. The warriors were 
crazed with excitement and resentment against 
the whites. They also knew that the murders 


| at Acton would bring a terrible retribution. A 


war against the whites was their only way out. 
Little Crow resisted. “You are full of the white 
man’s devil-water [liquor] .. . You are like dogs 
in the Hot Moon when they run mad and snap 
at their own shadows. We are only little herds of 
buffaloes left scattered ... [but] the white men 


| are like the locusts when they fly so thick that the 


whole sky is a snow-storm. You may kill one— 
two—ten; yes, as many as the leaves in the forest 
yonder, and their brothers will not miss them.” 


Big Eagle and many of the other warriors 


realized that the Civil War had divested 


A Lieutenant Thomas 
P. Gere (1842-1912). 
Gere enlisted in the 5th 


| Minnesota Infantry in 


January 1862, and within 
weeks was promoted 
first to sergeant and 

then to Ist lieutenant. 
With only a few men, he 
successfully defended 


| Fort Ridgley. He was later 
| awarded the Medal of 


Honor for capturing the 
battle flag of the 4th 


| Mississippi at the Battle 


of Nashville. He is buried 


| at Arlington National 


Cemetery. 


Courtesy of Joe! Emmons Whitney and 
the Minnesota Historical Society 


| was still opposed to the war: “Though I took part 


_ The young warriors wanted war and could 
| not be persuaded. They accused Little Crow 


| Crow] is not a coward. He will die with you 


Minnesota of most of the troops, but Big Eagle 


in the war, I was opposed to it and I had been to 
Washington and knew that they would finally 
conquer us. We might succeed for a time, but we 
would be overpowered and defeated at last.”"* 
Now was the time to strike a blow against 
the whites. Little Crow responded. “Do you hear 
the thunder of their big guns?” he asked. “No; 
it would take you two moons to run down to 
where they are fighting, and all the way your 
path would be among white soldiers.”"” Big Eagle 
recalled. “Wabasha, Wacouta, myself and others 
still talked of peace, but no one would listen to 
us, and soon, the cry was ‘Kill the whites and 
kill these cut-hairs [Indians who had taken up 
farming] who will not join us.”"° 


Little Crow’s arguments did no good. 


of cowardice. Finally, angry and tiring of the 
argument, Little Crow relented.”” “You are fools. 
You cannot see the face of your chief; your eyes 
are full of smoke. You cannot hear his voice; your 
ears are full of roaring waters... you are fools. 
You will die like rabbits when the hungry wolves 
hunt them in the Hard Moon. Taoyateduta [Little 


pis 


The 18" of August was a bloody day, with a 
Sioux attack on the Lower Agency that left many 


| dead. A line of Sioux entered the compound and 
| small parties broke from the main group. At a 


prearranged signal, the Sioux opened fire. All 
traders and agency personnel were targeted to be 


| killed. Myrick was killed while he tried to escape 


from the second floor window of his store. Grass 
was stuffed into his mouth after he was killed 


| with arrows and a long scythe. Of the eighty 
| white people at the Lower Agency, twenty were 


killed immediately, ten were taken captive and 
the remainder fled to Fort Ridgley.”” 

Captain Marsh at Fort Ridgley sent the 
following dispatch to Lieutenant Sheehan who 
was forty miles away at Glencoe, Minnesota: 
“Lieutenant Sheehan: It is absolutely necessary 
that you should return with your command 
immediately to this post. The Indians are raising 
hell at the Lower Agency. Return as soon as 
possible.””” By the time Sheehan arrived, Marsh 
would be dead, along with most of his command. 


| Lieutenant Gere would then command at Fort 


Ridgley. 
Captain Marsh mustered everyone that could 


| be spared in order to move to the relief of the 


Lower Agency. Cyrus G. Wyckoff, a clerk for 
the Superintendent of Indian Affairs arrived in 
a coach with four guards and $71,000 in gold 
annuity money for the Sioux. A week ago he 


| would have been hailed as a savior. Now the gold 


was just one more problem to take care of.”" 
Indian massacres were occurring up and 

down the Minnesota River valley. Sergeant John 

S. Bishop arrived at Fort Ridgley with more bad 


news: Captain Marsh and his command had been | 


ambushed at the Redwood Ferry. Only a few 


| escaped the massacre with the wounded Sergeant 


Bishop. He was certain that Marsh had drowned 
in the Minnesota River when he tried to escape 
by swimming across the river. The following note 


| was sent to Fort Snelling. Private Sturgis carried 


the note by fastest horse, but it took him hours to 
travel the 125 miles in the dark.” 
To: Commanding Officer, Fort Snelling 
Captain Marsh left this post at 10 1/2 this morning 
to prevent Indian depredations at the Lower 
Agency. Some of the men have returned—from 
them | learned that Captain Marsh is killed and only 
thirteen of his company remaining. The Indians are 
killing the settlers and plundering the country. Send 
reinforcements without delay. 
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Thomas P. Gere 

2” Lieutenant 

5" Minnesota Volunteers 

Commanding Post 

Please hand this to Governor Ramsey, immediately.” 

The following dispatch was sent to Lieutenant Sheehan. 


settlements as far as Fort Snelling.” At Fort Ridgley, the fort 
commander, Lieutenant Thomas Gere, was powerless to do 
anything to help the settlers in the valley, who continued to 
arrive at the fort in large numbers. Gere was ill in bed with 
the mumps at this time and he had a total of twenty troops to 


_ defend the fort, but help was on the way. Lieutenant Sheehan 
returned to Fort Ridgley with forty more troops and took over | 


Force your march returning. Captain Marsh and most of his command | 


were killed yesterday at the Lower Agency. Little Crow and about 600 
Sioux warriors are now approaching the fort and will undoubtedly 
attack us. About 250 refugees have arrived here for protection. The 
Indians are killing men, women, and children. 

Gere” 

Defenses were improved at Fort Ridgley. No attack was 
made on the fort but there was at least one false alarm. Pickets 
were out and the women and children were moved to the 
stone barracks.” There was still no sign of the Sioux, but 
work continued to improve the fort’s defenses. The attack at 


| the Lower Agency set off an orgy of murder by the Sioux in 
| the Minnesota River Valley. Since killing a man, a woman, or 


baby gave the Sioux warrior the right to wear an eagle feather, 
no one was spared.”* In the four days following the Redwood 


| Agency attack, over 400 settlers were killed and 100 captured. 


The town of New Ulm was attacked, but the Sioux were driven 

off. Other attacks occurred at the Upper Agency, Acton, and 

Fort Abercrombie without significant casualties on either side. 
Fort Ridgley was a stronghold and gateway to the 

Minnesota River Valley. It needed to be taken by Little Crow 

if he was to move and threaten Mankato and all of the 


| command. Troops continued to arrive, including the Renville 


Rangers. By evening Sheehan had 180 troops in the fort, and 


| arriving settlers who had no weapons were also armed with 


any weapon that could be found.” Little Crow delayed any 
attack on Fort Ridgley while he waited for more warriors to 
arrive and others to return from raids. This was a colossal 
mistake. Had he attacked on the 19" with the forces that he 
had, he could easily have taken the fort. 

Word of the massacre of the five civilians at Acton reached 
St. Paul quickly. On 19 August, Governor Ramsey rode from 


| Fort Snelling to Mendota to meet with Henry Sibley. Henry 
| Hastings Sibley the first governor of Minnesota and Ramsey’s 


predecessor, resided at Mendota, across the Mississippi River 
from Fort Snelling. Sibley had not run for a second term. He 


| was an expert attorney and politician, not a soldier, but he 


had many years of experience as a trader with the Sioux and 
he was confident of a positive outcome in the war against the 
Indians. After much discussion, Ramsey promised Sibley a 
free hand in fighting the war and Sibley accepted command 

of all forces. His objectives were to defeat the Indians in a 
decisive engagement, gain release of captives, punish the guilty 
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“So far as lam concerned, let them eat grass.” 


murderers and criminals and drive the Sioux 
from Minnesota.” 

Ramsey issued a proclamation to the 
people of Minnesota on 21 August, calling for 
volunteers. ~ 


drove off the attackers.” As always throughout 
the Indian war, when the artillery arrived the 
Indians departed. Little Crow had to content 
himself with sniping at the fort from a safe 

A Andrew Myrick distance, which had no effect. All attacks had | 
(1832-1862), the trader | failed and a heavy rain set in that night. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF MINNESOTA os = aaa: ‘ Little Crow was not discouraged by 
PROCLAMATION OF THE GOVENOR a oicineiie ees Wednesday’s defeat and decided to make the 
Geaanee ae | uprising. He was killed next attack “a grand affair.” He continued the 
St. Paul, August 21, 1862 on the first day of the | attack on Friday. Again, he deployed his warriors 
The Sioux Indians upon our Western frontier conflict. _ in the ravines near the fort. 
have risen in large bodies, attacked the settlements on A aiceese eee Little Crow mounted an all-out attack on 
and are murdering men, women, and children. The __ all sides, with the main attack coming from the | 
ce aaeerene See alee | po lee a 
In extremity I call upon the Militia of the Valley of | their effort failed. Firing continued from all sides. 
the Minnesota, and the counties adjoining the fron- The next Sioux effort was at the southeast corner 
tier, to take horses, and arm and equip themselves | of the fort, but it was repulsed by a double- 
taking with them substance for a few days, and at | charge of canister fired by Sergeant Jones. This 
FE eae SORE Ciccone ane | ended the siege of Fort Ridgley. Big Eagle would 
Minnesota River to the scene of the hostilities. The of- | remember that “We thought the fort was a door 
ficer commanding the expedition has been clothed to the valley as far as to St. Paul, and that if we 
with full power to provide for all exigencies that may could get through the door nothing could stop 
arise. : : | us this side of the Mississippi. But the defenders 
ee will be taken to subsist the forces so lorie fereavere very brave andl kept ihedoor 
The outbreak must be suppressed, and in sucha shut.... Our scouts brought word thatourold 
manner as will forever prevent its repetition. friend Wapetonhonska (The Long Trader), as | 
| earnestly urge upon settlers of the frontier that we called Gen. Sibley, was coming up against us, 
while taking all precautions for the safety of their i | and in a few days we learned that he had come to 
foes and homes they wl not ove wmy22 907 | | vce piggay, ‘Fort Rey with large number of soldiers" 
with 300 cavalry, have been ordered to their defence, | | constructed between As soon as he was appointed to command 
and with the volunteer troops now being raised, the | | 1853and1855,pictured all Minnesota state forces, Sibley started 
frontier settlements will speedily be placed beyond during Little Crow's organizing and prepared to move to Fort Ridgley | 
danger. seeovia attack : / to reinforce the garrison, moving by way of St. 
Courtesy of Paid Waller and the Min | i > Se ; 
ALEXANDER RAMSEY nesota Historical Society | Peter. Recruits were flocking to join Sibley as 


The attack on Fort Ridgley started on 20 
August. Little Crow had over four hundred 
warriors. The plan was to make several false 
charges followed by a frontal attack on the fort. 
Little Crow rode out to the west of the fort 
to distract the troops while a party attacked 
the opposite side and forced the troops back, 
reaching the rear of the barracks. Sheehan was 
not fooled by the maneuver and ordered his 
troops to take cover and fire at will.”' Sheehan 
would later say that the Indian penetration 
of his perimeter was a serious problem. They 
drove off the horses, mules, and cattle, seizing 
the outbuildings and firing on his troops from ~ 
all directions. Sergeant John Jones of Fifth ; 
Regiment, Company B with his three gun 
sections brought the cannon into action and 
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| though many were unarmed and most were 


| the bayonets of a corporal’s guard.””* By the 25th, 


refugees poured into St. Peter. The full extent 
of the Sioux uprising became clear: 
the Sioux had fanned out across 

the Minnesota River Valley, attacking 
and murdering any whites they could 
find. Seeing the hacked bodies, Sibley wrote 

to his wife, Sarah: “Oh, the fiends, the devils 
in human shape! My heart is hardened against 
them beyond any touch of mercy.” Needing | 
rifles, and knowing that the U.S. quartermaster 
had a supply, he sent a note to Ramsey telling 
him that if red tape got in the way, “Cut it with 


a 


Sibley had gathered nearly twelve hundred men, 


untrained. Sibley later recalled,“ ..a greener set 
of men were never got together.” Sibley needed 
artillery and cavalry, but there was little of that 
available. He was commanding an untrained 
mob, the only force between the Sioux and 
population centers such as St. Paul. Panic had set 
in on the frontier. 
Governor Ramsey was still committed to 
providing six regiments to fight in the Civil War 
in the East. He had at this time these half-formed | 
regiments that amounted to several thousand 
soldiers. They could be diverted from the Civil 
War in the East to fight on the frontier. He 
cabled Lincoln. “Half the population of the state 
are fugitives. It is absolutely impossible that we 
should proceed [to provide the regiments]. .. 
No one not here can conceive the panic in the 
state.””’ Lincoln cabled back. “Yours received. 


| Attend to the Indians. If the draft cannot proceed 


of course it will not proceed.”* 

On the 27th of August, Sibley was at Mankato 
and ready to move. He sent Colonel Samuel 
McPhail with 150 cavalry ahead to relieve Fort 


| Ridgley. McPhail quickly covered the forty- 


_ arrived with 1200 men on Thursday, the 


five miles to the fort. The wary defenders saw 
approaching horsemen, and were uncertain if 
they were Indians or the relief force. Sheehan 
prepared his defenders for another attack, 
but was relieved to see that the approaching 
column consisted of U. S. Cavalry. Colonel 
McPhail took over command of Fort 
Ridgley, and all awaited the arrival of 
Sibley and the main force. Sibley started 

his column toward the fort the next 
morning. He could live off the land from 
abandoned farms as he moved, and he 


28th of August. The troops set up on the parade 

field, and Sibley put them to work drilling 
while he sent out scouts and planned his 
next move. He did not have long to wait. His 
next move would be decided by Little Crow, 
who would hand him his worst defeat of the 
war. 

Two-hundred and fifty prisoners 
captured by the Sioux needed to be moved 
after Little Crow’s failure to seize Fort Ridgley 

| and New Ulm. The entire Sioux nation and the 
white prisoners at the Lower Agency, over three 
thousand people, would flee north to join their 
brothers at the Upper Agency. It was hoped they 


A Big Eagle (Sioux: 
Wanbdi Thanka), 
¢.1827-1906, a sub- 

| chief of the Sioux, initially 
| opposed the uprising. 

He was one of those 


pardoned by President could unite to fight Sibley, who had too large a 
Lincoin,andlivedoninto force for Little Crow to engage, by himself. It was 
his seventies. 


a long shot because those at the Upper Agency 
had voted against the war. 

The army was moving behind the Sioux. 
Shortly after arrival at Fort Ridgley, Sibley sent 
burial details out to locate and bury the dead. 
He ordered Major Joseph R. (Old Joe) Brown, 
a former Indian Agent, to move with one- 

| hundred-fifty men to the Redwood Agency to 
look for survivors and bury the dead. Brown 
buried 41 victims and then moved north and 
| east. He was seen by the Sioux. 

On the second day out, one of Brown’s men 
selected Birch Coulee as a campsite area. This 
was about fifteen miles from Fort Ridgley and at 


Courtesy of Simon and Shepherd and 
the Minnesota Historical Society 


Vv Shakopee (1811- 
1865) was a war leader 
of the Sioux in the 1862 
uprising. He escaped to 
Canada, but with fellow 


leader Medicine Bottle : 
| was betrayed, drugged, _| the head of a wooded ravine. There was no water 
| andturnedovertothe | and no cover. It was the worst possible location 


| for a campsite, and the Sioux were moving up 
the ravine. Alonzo Connolly, who later became 
the adjutant of the Sixth Regiment, recalled the 
arrival at the campsite. “Old Joe said: “Boys, go to 
sleep now and rest; you are as safe as you would 
be in your mother’s house; there is not an Indian 
within fifty miles of you. At that very moment 
_ five hundred Indians were in the immediate 
| vicinity watching us and impatient for the ball to 
| open as they intended it should be at the proper 
time, which, with the Indians is about four 
o'clock in the morning.” Big Eagle was there 
and picks up the story. “It was near sundown 
[on 1 September], and we knew they would 
go into camp, and we thought the camping 
ground would be somewhere on the Birch 
Coulee, where there was wood and water 
[The soldiers picked the wrong spot. There 
was no water]. The women [Indian] went 


to work loading the wagons.” | 


U.S. Both were hanged in 
November 1865. 


Courtesy of foel Enimous Whitney and 
the Minnesota Historical Society 
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At dawn, the sentries at Fort Ridgley 
heard firing in the distance. It was from 
Birch Coulee. The Sioux attacked, and 
Brown had every problem imaginable. He 


| was outnumbered by nearly ten to one, with 
| the Sioux in excellent positions on high ground 
| looking down on his command. Brown could 


locate only one shovel, so the troops had to 

dig in with bayonets and spoons. They had 

no cover except for the wagons, and bullets 
whizzed through these. The soldiers had only 
twenty rounds each and when they opened an 
ammunition box for more, they found that the 
bullets were of the wrong size: they were too big 
for the rifles! The soldiers set to work with the 


| knives cutting the bullets down to size, while 


five hundred Sioux were firing as fast as they 
could. Brown was steadily losing men. As horses 
and mules went down, the soldiers used these 
for cover and started putting down a steady fire 
from behind the dead animals. 

As soon as firing was heard in the distance, 
Sibley sent Colonel Samuel McPhail to 


| investigate. He had three hundred mounted 


volunteers and two cannon. McPhail advanced 
toward Birch Coulee but was stopped by the 
Sioux in the nearby gully. McPhail sent a rider 
back to Fort Ridgley for reinforcements.” Sibley 
led the relief column to McPhail, arriving after 
midnight. Sibley pushed ahead of the relief 
column and arrived at the campsite to find a 
disaster. As his column approached, the Sioux 
saw the glint of the rifles and fired a few shots 


eo 
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A Henry Hastings 
Sibley (1811-1891), 
first state governor 

of Minnesota, was 
appointed colonel of 
the Minnesota militia 
at the start of the Sioux 
uprising. In August 


| 1862 he was promoted 


brigadier general of 
volunteers. He continued 
to guard the western 
frontier until the end of 
the Civil War. 


Courtesy of J. C. Buttre and the Min- 
nesota Historical Society 


| ¥ Survivors of the Indian 


attacks, who took a 
moment to rest before 
resuming their flight to 
safety. 


Courtesy of Adrian {. Ebel! and the 
Minnesota Historian! Society 


before departing. Sibley also raked the woods 
with cannon fire, which hastened Little 
Crow’s departure. Thirteen dead and forty- 
seven wounded soldiers were on the scene. The 
Sioux attack had been a complete surprise. 
Sibley wrote to his wife, Sarah: “These Indians 
fight like devils; no one has seen anything like 
it.””” Before departing from Birch Coulee, Sibley 
left a note on a stick for Little Crow. “If Little 
Crow has any proposition to make let him send 
a half-breed to me and he shall be protected in 
and out of my camp.”” Little Crow sent a reply 
to Sibley under flag of truce explaining why he 
went to war. 
Yellow Medicine 
Sept. 7, 1862 
Dear Sir: 
For what reason we have commenced this war, | will 
tell you. It is on account of Major Galbraith, we made 
a treaty with the Government, and beg for what little 
we do get, and then can't get it till our children are 
dieing [sic] with hunger. It was with the traders that 
commence [it] Mr. A.J. Myrick told the Indians they 
would eat grass or their own dung, then Mr. Forbes 
told the lower Sioux that [they] were not men, then 
Robert he was making with his friends to defraud us 
o [out] of our money if the young braves have push 
the white men, | have done this myself; So | want you 
to let the Governor Ramsey know this. | have a great 
many prisoners, women and children, it ain't all our 
fault the Winnebagoes was in the engagement, two 
of them was killed. want you to give me answer by 
bearer all at present. 
Yours truly, 
Friend Little Crow (x)* 
Little Crow hoped to use his prisoners as 


| a bargaining chip to rescue his war and the 


lives of the Sioux. This would not work. Too 
many white civilians had been murdered, and 
genocide of the Sioux was the demand of the 
settlers on the frontier. The press was calling for 
a war of extermination. Sibley returned to Fort 
Ridgley with his wounded, to refit and plan the 
next phase of the campaign. The press and the 
politicians were criticizing Sibley and demanding 
faster action. The losses at Birch Coulee were 
part of the criticism, but more important, two- 
hundred and fifty prisoners of the Sioux needed 
to be rescued. Pressure for action continued. 
The St. Paul Press called Sibley “A snail who falls 
back on his authority and dignity and refuses to 


| march.” 


_ ‘ ——S = 


With precious little time to refit and turn a 
mob into an army, Sibley finally had to move 
north after two weeks at Fort Ridgley. He was on 
a familiar trail headed for the Upper Agency and 
he intended to free the captives and end the war. 
Sibley had 1,619 troops in his column, including 
cavalry and artillery.” Little Crow tracked his 
movement and had 740 warriors available to 
fight.“ The tide had turned against Little Crow, 
and the Sioux had one last chance for victory. 
The end came in late September 1862 at Wood 
Lake near the Upper Agency. 

One of the troops in the Third Regiment had 
heard that an abandoned farm near Wood Lake 
was a short distance away and included a potato 
crop. It was early morning on 23 September when 
the men of the Third with their wagons moved 
toward the abandoned farm to dig potatoes. They 
were about to drive over the Sioux in the ambush 
site, The ambush site was intended for an attack 


| on Sibley’s entire column, but the wagons forced 


the Sioux to open fire. Several of the Third 
Regiment soldiers were hit. The rest took cover 
behind the wagons and put up a steady fire 
against overwhelming odds. The remainder of the 
Third Regiment rushed forward to support their 
comrades. The Sioux were moving quickly to cut 
off the Third. Sibley realized what was happening 
and ordered the Third back so that he could form 
a line and attack the Sioux. By then, the Sixth and 
Seventh Regiments were out of camp and came 
on line. Sibley attacked with the Third in the 
center and the Sixth and Seventh on the flanks, 
supported by artillery and cavalry. The Sioux 
were beaten back and fled. This ended the Battle 


| of Wood Lake. It had lasted two hours. Sibley lost 


| forty three killed and wounded, mostly soldiers 


of the Third. Indian casualties were estimated at 
twenty-five killed and thirty to fifty wounded.” 
This ended the Sioux Indian War in Minnesota. 
The fate of the hostages was now in the balance. 
Sibley moved forward to the rescue. 

After the defeat, Little Crow was despondent 


| and outraged at the performance of his 
| warriors. He made his way back to his camp 


and surrendered the hostages to the Sioux 
peace party before fleeing West into Dakota 
Territory with two hundred of his followers. 
Others such as Shakopee fled to Canada. Sibley 


| arrived at the camp on 25 September and saw 
_ nothing but white flags and Indians eager to 
| surrender. Two-hundred and fifty hostages were 


A Major Joseph R. 
(“Old Joe”) Brown 


Courtesy of the Hirsch brothers and the 


| Minnesota Historical Society 


> ‘They killed my 
Mother,”a sketch 
from Harper's Weekly, 


| depicting amoment 
during the trial. 
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released unharmed and two thousand Sioux 


| surrendered. Sibley named the site Camp Release | 


and promised that those who had surrendered | 
would not be harmed if they had committed no 
crimes. 

Sibley was now faced with a dilemma: he 
had defeated the Sioux in Minnesota, but public 
pressure now demanded revenge, and he had 
two thousand Sioux prisoners that he was now 
charged to protect from lynch mobs. Sibley set 
up court-martials to try those Sioux accused 
of committing crimes. This would both placate 
the mobs and see that justice was done. The 
trials started shortly after the Sioux surrender 
and were completed on 9 November. They were 
conducted near Fort Ridgley and 392 Sioux were 
tried. A total of 303 were sentenced to hang. 
There were all sorts of problems with these trials 
that today would be considered unjust. With 
this many lives at stake, the trial records went 
to Lincoln for review. Lincoln approved thirty- 
nine death sentences. One death sentence was 
commuted at the last minute at the request of 
General Sibley and the executions were carried 
out on 26 December 1862. Sibley also had the 
problem of moving the rest of the Sioux to Fort 
Snelling where they were imprisoned on the 
bottom land below the fort. Many died that first 
winter. In the spring they would be moved to 
Crow Creek in Dakota Territory. 

The last victim of the Sioux Indian War 


| in Minnesota was buried in 1919. In June of 
that year, Edward Gleek cut down an oak tree 
on his farm near New Ulm, Minnesota. Inside 
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he found a mummified corpse with a 
journal written by the deceased, Jean 
La Rue. Additionally, rifle, powder, 
bullets, and $783.50 were in the tree. 
La Rue’s journal tells what happened. 
When the troops arrived at New Ulm 
in 1862 to relieve the town, rifles were 
fired in celebration. La Rue heard the 
firing and ran to hide in the hollow oak 
tree since he thought that it was another 
Sioux attack. He got stuck in the tree. 
Apparently it was a good hiding place 
since his remains were not found until 
1919. The final entry in the journal 
explains what happened: “Can not get 
out; surely must die. If ever found, send 
me and all of my money to my mother 
Suzanne La Rue....” Suzanne La Rue 
could not be located.” 

The Sioux Indian War in Minnesota 


| was not the end of the Indian wars, 


but rather the beginning of the wars 
that plagued the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Ahead were the 
Little Big Horn, Wounded Knee, and all 


__ of the other skirmishes and incidents. 
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Grasping at straws in June 1865, 
Colonel Willam E. Doster sought des- 
perate measures to save his enigmatic 
client, 21-year-old Lewis Thornton 
Powell, alias Lewis Paine, or Payne as 
he was simply called by the nine judge 
military commission court set to try the 
accused Lincoln assassination conspira- 
tors. Doster, Powell’s attorney, was eager 
to interview anyone who could prove 
helpful to his youthful client, the so- 

| called “Seward Assassin.” He found the 


being made, I will state the reason for 
calling them. My purpose is show that 
the prisoner Payne, three months be- 
fore the alleged attempted assassination 
of Mr. Seward, saved the lives of two 
Union soldiers. The connection that has 


| with the plea of insanity is this: It is the 


very essence of insanity that one violates 
the “even tenor” of his previous life; 
and therefore, if I can show, that, three 


| months before the alleged attempted 


| answer in two citizens from Warrenton, | 


| Virginia. 
| A local couple, John and Lucy Grant, 
| gave a good account of young Powell, 
| then a member of Mosby’s elite 43“ 
Battalion. As expressed in Ben Perley 
Poore’s 1865 version of the conspiracy 
trial, it was stated: 

Poore, II 

Monpay, June 12, 1865. 

Mk. Doster. I am about to call two 
witnesses; and, to prevent any objections 


eee att 


assassination, this person exercised a 
degree of honor and benevolence which 
he afterwards violated, and turned into 
ferocity and malignity, it will give a high 
degree of probability to the plea, and 
his subsequent conduct can only be ex- 


plained by his being under the control | 


of fury or madness. 


Mrs. Lucy Ann Gran, 

a witness called for the accused, Lewis 
Payne, being duly sworn, testified as fol- 
lows:— 


Woke Or. er Se 


>O 


oe 


State where you live. 

In Warrenton, Va., on the Waterloo 
Pike 

Look at the prisoners at the bar, and 
see whether you recognize any of 
them. 

I recognize the gentleman they said 
was Mr. Powell. 

Which is that? 

That one with the gray shirt [pointing 
to the accused, Lewis Payne]. 

Where did you see him before? 

In front of our house in the road. 

Was he not at the time in charge of 
soldiers, prisoners? 

Three Union prisoners. 

Did, or did not, somebody attempt to 
kill those prisoners? 

Yes, sir. 

Who tried to kill the prisoners? 

I do not know who it was. 


. Were they citizens or soldiers? 


They were said to be soldiers. They 
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Extract from Peterson’s Trial Testimony regarding the incident 


related to Powell’s prisoners. 


| Wasmsorto, Jane 12.—Tha reading of the record | 
) of Naturday having been concluded, tbe following wil- | 
| Wtuses Were examiued:— 

| Testimony of Mes. L. Grant. 

) By Ne. Doster.<1 reside in Warrenton, Va.: T re | 
» cogolze the prisoner Payue esa mun whom I saw an 

) the romd Ia front of my house, having three Unlom | 
) soldicre in bis charge; a0 altempt was madotokilltbe | 
| prisoners, and the mancajied Powell (meaning Payne) | 
| trled to prevent it. and I heard him nay tbat be wes a 


=> © 


> 


had on soldiers uniforms. 


. Where did these prisoners belong? Do 


| Q. What name do you say he bore when | | roed.and Idid notece them afterwards; the alfalr oo 


you know what command they had | 


been captured from? 
I do not know. 


. What time was this? Was there or not 


a raid at the time? 

It was after General Torbert passed 
through Warrenton, about Christmas. 
I do not recollect the day; but it was 
about Christmas-time. 


. Did, or did not, these soldiers try to 


kill those Union prisoners? 


. Yes, sir; they did: and the gentleman 


whom they called Powell tried to pre- 
vent it. 


. What did he say on that occasion? 
. I saw him in his saddle-stirrups; and 


he told them, that whilst he was a 
gentleman, and wished to be treated 
as one, though he could not defend all, 
if they killed or captured the one he 
had in charge, they would do it at the 
peril of their lives, as well as I recol- 
lect the words. That was the meaning 
anyhow. 


. What time of the year was that? 
. It was about last Christmas. I reckon 


you all recollect the raid of General 
Torbert; and, on his return, he passed 
through Warrenton. 


. Did he succeed in getting the prisoner 


away? 

They left our house. I do not know 
what came to them afterwards. They 
left the road. 


. Was one of those men killed by the 


soldiers? 


. Yes, sir: one was killed. I did not see 


him fall off the horse; but one of the 
Confederate soldiers rapped at my 
door, and wanted to bring him into 
my house. My husband was not at 
home, and I was scared nearly to 
death: there was nobody there but me 
and my small children. 


. The man who was called Powell, you 


say, saved the lives of the two? 

Yes, sir: they left there. I do not know 
what became of them. Those prisoners 
ought to be here to answer for them- 
selves, I should think. 


To gentiemsn and wisied to bo treated as auch: thas if 

d 4 | thoy attempted to kill tha man he bad captured he | 
2 a | would defend his priveer at ibe peril of bis Iife; one 

By the Ju ge Advocate Sof the prisuuers was killed, when the party lef the | 


curred last Christmas, 
there? Crossexamined by Judge Advocate Molt—I was 
F ‘ Bpenklng of the affoir toe citizen, and telling him this — 
A. I know nothing about his name. I | | wen tried tosave the Uaton eoldiers. when I was in- 
ih a h : hi | Sormed (bat hts name was Powcll; I hed oot ceen him 
never heard of him, nor saw him be- | | tetore, nor have Tseen bim since unull to-day, but I 


fore or since, that I know of. Rear as 
Q. You did not hear his name? 
A than (be common soldiers. 


. No, sir: I was speaking of his trying to cilneny ektoketrant, 


save those Union soldiers to a citizen; By Mr. Doster.—f am the busbaod of the witosss | 
. 2 who has just leit the atend: at be me the affray cc: | 

and he said he was Powell: that is all I | correa in front of my house, aboot Corietmas jast, I | 
was retoroing home Sad weewitbin three bundred | 


Bs the Coort.—Iie was dremed as a Confederate,and | 
I thought they called bim Meatonsnt: there were the 
) marks of ao officer opon him: be looked mora genteel 


know of him. yares of my Louse, when ibe Sriag oa tno roads com- 
3 é menaced; a!] I henrd was that the prisoner at tbe bar, | 
Q. You feel certain that is the same per- | who wem by the name of Powell, bad tried to save te 
2 lives of two Ualos soldiers the prisoner was not an 
Sons officer, #0 fares] am aware 
A. That is the same person: I would _ 
know him anywhere, I think. Q. Could you see the firing? 
Q. You had never seen him before? A. I could at that time. 
A. Never that I know of. Q. Do you know whether or not the pris- 
Q. Nor since? oner at the bar saved the lives of two 
A, Nor since that I know of. Union soldiers? 
Q. Was he dressed as a Confederate sol- | A. That is what was said there when I 
dier? got to the house. 
A. Yes, sir. Q. What name did the prisoner go by? 
By the Court: A. I understood his name was Powell. 
Q. Did he seem to be a Confederate of- | Q. Was he an officer, do you know? 
ficer? A. Not that I am aware of. 
A. Some of them called him “leutenant,” | Q. When was it? 
I think; but I did not know any thing | A. On the first day of January last.’ 


about it. Peterson’s 1865 trial transcript stated 
Q. How was he dressed? the same testimony.” 
A. In dark-gray Confederate uniform. What really happened? What were 
Q. Had he any marks of an officer? the details of this affair? 
A. None at all. He looked rather more In 1902, there appeared in a Ne- 


braska paper, The Columbus Journal, 
Columbus, Nebraska,’ two articles re- 
JouHN GRANT, | garding the affair. Recently discovered, 
a witness called for the accused, Lewis | one of these stories was contributed by 
Payne, being duly sworn, testified as fol- | a certain August Lockner. Lockner, (en- 
lows:— listed under the name Lockwood) was 
By Mr. Doster: 
Q. Are you the husband of Mrs. Grant, 
who has just left the stand? 


genteel than the common soldier. 


Company H, 21st NY Cavalry, Lockner 
gave full particulars of what happened 


A. Tam. the day he was saved from death by the 

| Q. Were you, or not, present at a certain | young would-be Seward assassin.’ 
affray that occurred in front of your | The affair took place on a snowy 
house last Christmas? Christmas Eve, 1864. To quote Lockner: 
| A. I happened there a few minutes after “T had gone to a well to fill my can- 


it occurred. I was not at home at the teen and returning to my horse was 
time, but got up a very few minutes | preparing to mount when two strangers, 


afterwards. I was three hundred yards | dressed in blue with rubber ponchos | 


from my house, I suppose, when the | which covered their shoulders came 
pistol-firing commenced; and I rushed | to where I was standing. They held 
home as quick as I could. their revolvers under their ponchos in 
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born in Germany in 1844. A private in | 


\) 
a va na a ii 


| nial 
such a manner that the weapons were 
concealed....one of the strangers said, 
“Come around the corner of the house 
quick, or we'll scatter your brains all 
over this dooryard. I sought to de- 
termine whether or not it was a joke. 
While I was deliberating, my revolver 
was jerked from my belt by one of the 
men, while the other took charge of my 
horse. Then I was rushed around the 
corner of the house out of sight. Here 
we all mounted and rode leisurely to- 
ward a small wood, my captors riding 
close to me. I was led a captive into the 
woods and searched for any valuables 


which I might have had. One of my cap- | 


tors then started toward the town with 
me. On the way he said that his com- 
rades had been mingling with our men 
in the town and on the road. From his 
conversation, I was led to believe that 
they were Mosby’s scouts or spies. As 
we rode back into town, I saw plenty of 
Mosby’s troopers, dressed in blue and 
gray clothes....In front of that leader’s 
headquarters, I saw a number of prison- 
ers surrounded by a crowd of people. 
These prisoners were compelled to ex- 
change their good blue uniforms for the 
tattered garments which their captors 
had to offer. I did not escape and was 
soon garbed in an old black overcoat, 
pants and old boots. I was exceedingly 
grateful as I was left in possession of my 
shirt. A crowd of ugly drunken fellows 
threatened us shamefully and threat- 
ened to take our lives. Later, three of us 


| were taken to the edge of town, stopping 
| enroute at a house occupied by a family 


named Grant. While we were here, the 
drunken rabble from the town suddenly 
swooped down upon us, flourishing re- 
volvers and sabers in the air, some more 


reckless than the others, shooting at the | 


prisoners.” 

Both Lock- 
ner’s recollection 
of the conflict 
as well as the 
later statement of 
All } an hi lal General William 

. Payne gives 
credence to what actually occurred dur- 
ing this particular skirmish. To quote 
Payne: “The men that he (Powell) had 
captured were stragglers from Torbert’s 


a nat ; 


Powell in the Prisoner’s Dock, detail from 
sketch by Andrew McCallum. 


| others and the ruffians commenced fir- 


ing promiscuously at the prisoners. Un- 
seen, I dropped from my horse, the ani- 
mal serving as a barrier. The other pris- 
oner, an old man from the Seventeenth 
Pennsylvania Regiment, was wounded 
in the hip. Guards and civilians rushed 


| from the houses and shamed the at- 


command who had been guilty of | 


some gross and infamous brutality to 
Isham Keith ...and his family. They 
sacked the house, piled the furniture 
and beds in the yard and burned them. 
They insulted his old mother and his 
wife. Isham at the time was concealed 
in the woods. As soon as they left he 
came to his ruined home and hard the 
story. Mounting his horse he started in 
pursuit. Upon reaching Warrenton, he 
found these men prisoners. He killed 
four of them. When the news was 
brought to Powell, with weapon in hand 
he galloped to the place where he heard 
the pistol shots, stopped the massacre 
and was with difficulty prevented from 
killing Keith. He claimed the prisoners 
as his and announced his intention of 
saving their lives at the risk of his own.” 

Collaborated with the reference of 
General Payne, Lockner’s description of 
the affair makes a sound backdrop for 
Mr. and Mrs. Grant’s testimony given 
at the trial in 1865, although the Grants 
did not go into the same depth of detail. 
Lockner continues: 

“T looked inquiringly at my captor, 


whose name was Powell, and asked if | 


the prisoners were to be shot. He replied 
by drawing his revolver and in strong 
language informed me that they were 
not. He succeeded in stopping the rush 
of the drunken mob from riding over 
us. While he was seeking to protect us, 
one of the pursuers shot a young pris- 
oner from the Eighth New York Cavalry 
in the back. He fell mortally wounded, 
expiring a short time afterward. 

“That shot was an incentative for 


tacking ruffians sufficiently so that they 
desisted in their hellish work. I was 
promised protection by one of Mosby’s 


lieutenants and later buried the dead | 


prisoners in an open grave in a cemetery 
which was in close proximity. 

“Powell was ordered to take me 
southward and turn me over to some 
Confederate command, and thence I 
was to be transported to prison. We 
commenced the journey toward Cul- 


peper. Powell, who later proved to be | 


the assassin of Secretary Seward, proved | 


himself talkative and social, besides a | 


brave man. He informed me that I was 
safe from all harm as long as I acted in 
good faith. Should I attempt to escape, 
he said, he would do his duty and shoot 
me. ‘If you try any of your blamed 
Yankee tricks on me, you know what 
to expect!”® To impress his words, he 
whipped out his revolver and sent three 
bullets whizzing in succession into a 
fence post also showing his unerring 
aim.” 

Powell and Lockner were the exact 
same age. Aside from being on opposite 
sides of the conflict both boys, aged 20 
at the time, seemed to be rather conge- 
nial with each other. 

“We stopped at a farm house, where 
he (Powell) seemed to be somewhat ac- 
quainted and heartily ate of cornbread, 
bacon and corn coffee. After the meal, 
he asked one of the young women to 
play upon the piano for him, which re- 
quest was granted.” 

It’s apparent that besides possessing 
a hearty appetite, young Powell also had 


| a strong musical appreciation. At the | 


Surratt boarding house three months | 


later in March of 1865, he requested 


| Anna Surratt to play the piano for him 


in Lh) much the same manner as 
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Isham Keith sits in the center of a portrait 
flanked by brothers, James (left) and 


Jerome (right) 


— — 


a=! S3S 
| to go to sleep first, 


| Lockner mentions here. One wonders if 
| this piano-playing young lady was Lewis 


Powell’s Northern Virginia girlfriend, | 


Betty Meredith. The 18-year-old Mer- 
edith was a cousin of General William 
H. Payne whose family young Powell 
boarded with during his tenure with 
Mosby’s Rangers. Lewis Powell was 
second cousin to General John Brown 
Gordon and it was more than likely 
this illustrious family connection that 
had secured Powell a membership in 
Mosby’s Rangers elite company, thereby 
opening doors into the homes of many 
of Northern Virginia’s best families. 

To continue Lockner’s narrative: 
“We then resumed our journey, during 
which he became talkative and informed 
me that his father was a Baptist minister 
in Florida. 

“,..His conversation revealed to me 
that he was the most bitter secession- 


the South could not hold out much 
longer, he uttered an oath and said that 
his cause had 300,000 men enlisted and 
that we would have to walk over their 
dead bodies. He also said that if neces- 
sary they would kill the head of our 
government. This remark did not cause 
any particular impression on me at the 
time as I considered it made during his 
rage. 

“Darkness finally overcame us while 
we were enroute. We stopped at a farm 
house, had lunch and then spread our 
blankets for the night, sleeping side 
by side.” Here the first article claims 
that “As night came on we came to a 
house where Powell seemed to be well 
acquainted. Our horses were put in the 
stable and we were assigned to the par- 
lor on the first floor to sleep. We carried 
in our saddles and blankets....”’ 

The second article continues. “I 
noticed that he (Powell) kept his pis- 
tol in his coat bosom and also that the 
windows were not locked. I removed 
my boots and with my saddle I made a 
headrest. Our overcoats served as cover- 


ings. I was never more awake in my life. | 


My guard acted as though he desired me 


ist I ever knew. When I intimated that | 


| 
| 


so I held quiet and 
breathed heavy. 
About mid- 
night I surmised 
that Powell was 
soundly sleeping. I raised myself slowly 
to a sitting posture, moving cautiously 
to determine if he would discover my 
actions. Taking my clothing, I reached 
the window and raised it cautiously. 
The moon shown between some clouds 
just at that moment and had Powell 
awakened, I would have made an excel- 
lent target as I clamored through the 
window. Once outside I escaped for the 
woods. I had noticed a road running in 
a westerly direction and this I chose, in- 
tending to reach the Blue Ridge, which 


The author wishes to thank Dr. Ed Mod- 
estino for bringing this article to her at- 
tention. 


| 4, The same article appears in the Chicago Inter- 


I could follow to Harper’s Ferry and | 


friends.”® 
One is left to wonder why Lockner 
didn’t take his horse. Or yet, his own 


horse and Powell’s as well. We can only | 


surmise that he was in a hurry to get 
away. His saddle was in the parlor with 
Powell and to make a quick getaway on 
horseback would require him to ride 
bareback. He may have been reluctant 
or uncomfortable riding in this manner, 
as it requires considerable skill. Besides, 
he would be a much easier target on 
horseback. One also wonders at the re- 
criminations awaiting young Lew Powell 
when he had to report to his command- 
ing officer that his prisoner had escaped; 
surely an embarrassment. 
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This issue’s cover painting by John 
Paul Strain, Defenders of the Valley, depicts 
“Stonewall” Jackson, newly-promoted 
Colonel Turner Ashby, and map-maker 
Jedediah Hotchkiss as they ride past the 
historic Shenandoah County Courthouse 
in Woodstock, Virginia, March 1862. 
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“If the President prefers General Stahel, 
let him have all the cavalry, but concentrate it.” 


On the morning of June 30, 
1863, Maj. Gen. Julius Stahel, 
former commander of the 
cavalry division attached to the 
Department of Washington, 
boarded a train near Frederick, 
Maryland. He had just been 
relieved of his command, and 
his division transferred to Maj. 
Gen. Alfred Pleasonton’s Cavalry 
Corps, Army of the Potomac. 
Riding on the same train was Maj. 
Gen. Joseph Hooker, who had 
just resigned as commander of 
the Army of the Potomac. By one 
account, the two men, along with 
a small escort, had spent the night 
hiding in the woods to avoid 
roving bands of Southern cavalry. 
If true, it was an ignominious end 
to their tenure in command. Any 
conversation between the two 


men would have been strained, 
however, as Hooker, in one of 
his last acts in command, had 
orchestrated Stahel’s transfer just 
hours before offering his own 
resignation. 

As the Army of the 
Potomac entered the summer 
campaign, Hooker, along with 
his cavalry chief, Brig. Gen. 
Alfred Pleasonton, had waged 
an increasingly contentious 
campaign to bolster the strength 
of the Cavalry Corps by acquiring 
Stahel’s division. On June 23, 
Pleasonton wrote an oft-quoted 
letter to Congressman John 
Farnsworth, in one final attempt 
to wrest the division away from 
Stahel. “The guerrillas under 
Mosby are burning trains,” he 
told Farnsworth, “and Stahel’s 
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force is watching empty air down 
about Washington.” Months later, 
Hooker made similar statements 
before the Joint Committee on 
the Conduct of the War.” 

These comments have 
resonated with historians over 
the years: Stahel and his men 
had done nothing during the 
weeks leading up to the battle at 
Gettysburg, and thus there was no 
reason to waste ink on them. But 
were these comments accurate? 


KEK ERE ER ER HR EK 


Julius Stahel-Szamvald was 
born in Hungary on November 
5, 1825. After completing his 
education he had served briefly 
in the Austrian army, rising 
from private to lieutenant. In 
1848 he was involved in an 


A Julius Stahel 
(1827-1912). 
After the war, 
Stahel served 

as U.S. consul 

at Yokohama 
(1866-1869) and 
Osaka (1877- 
1884), and as 
consul-general 
in Shanghai 
(1884-1885) 

He also worked 
as amining 
engineer and 
for the Equitable 
Life Insurance 
Company. In 
1893 he was 
awarded the 
Medal of Honor 
for his gallantry 
at Piedmont, Va, 
June 5, 1864. 


The men of the division manned a picket 
line that stretched for forty miles. 


unsuccessful bid for Hungarian 
independence, and was forced 
to flee the country the following 
year, when the revolution was 
defeated. He arrived in the 
United States ten years later, 
and found employment with a 


| German language newspaper in 


New York City. In 1861 he had 
helped to recruit the 8" New York 
Infantry, and soon commanded 
the regiment. He was promoted 
to brigadier in November 1861. 
At Second Manassas he had 
led a division, before rising 
to command of the Eleventh 
Corps during the Fredericksburg 
Campaign.’ 

During the winter of 1862- 
63, Maj. Gen. Franz Sigel sought 
to secure the promotion of both 
Carl Schurz and Julius Stahel 
to the rank of major general. 


| On January 12, 1863, Lincoln 


proposed that Stanton submit 


| both names for elevation, with 
| Stahel taking command of a 
| cavalry corps, yet to be formed. 


Either Stanton or General-in- 
Chief Henry Halleck hesitated, 
and, on January 26, a frustrated 
Lincoln advised Sigel, “I have 
tried, in regard to Gen. Schurz 
and [Stahel]... but it seems to 
get worse & worse... but I will 
be obliged, if Gen. Hooker... 
will give an increased Cavalry 
command to Gen. [Stahel].”* 
That same day, February 
5, Hooker announced the 
formation of a cavalry corps, 
but Stahel’s name was not to be 
found in the order. On March 
13, Stahel was summoned 
to Washington to meet with 


| Lincoln and Maj. Gen. Samuel 


Heintzelman, commander of 

the troops assigned to defend 

the capital. After their meeting, 
Heintzelman sent Stahel a note, 
stating, “nothing would afford me 
more pleasure than to have you 


assigned to my command. The 
cavalry service is now suffering 
greatly from the want of an officer 
of your rank, experience & well 
known soldierly qualities.” Four 


| days later Stahel was promoted 
| and assigned to the Department 


of Washington.” 


KEKE EHH EK RE EK 


Capt. John Mosby and 


| his small band of Southern 
| partisans had been victimizing 
| the Union pickets in western 


Fairfax County for just over 
two months by the time Stahel 
met with Heintzelman. The 
most embarrassing of these 
raids had taken place just four 
days before the meeting, when 
Mosby captured Brig. Gen. 


| Edwin Stoughton at Fairfax 


Court House. On the day that 


| Stahel was promoted, Mosby 


again humiliated Heintzelman’s 
command, by capturing a large 
Union picket force at Herndon 
Station. Clearly, a change was in 
order. 

Heintzelman met with 
Secretary of War Edwin Stanton 
and Halleck on March 18 
to discuss the deteriorating 
situation. Three days later 
Heintzelman reorganized his 
cavalry, assigning Stahel to 
command a cavalry division, 
consisting of three brigades. By 
late spring these brigades were led 
by Brig. Gen. Joseph Copeland 
and Colonels Othneil DeForest 
and R. Butler Price. The men of 
the division maintained a picket 
line that stretched for about forty 


| miles, from the mouth of the 


Occoquan River at the Potomac 
River to the mouth of Goose 
Creek at the Potomac River.* 
Picket duty was miserable 
work, and John Mosby had no 
intention of leaving the Union 
sentinels alone. On April 1, he 


routed a substantially larger force 
than his own at Miskell’s Farm. 

It was an inauspicious start, but 
within a matter of days Stahel was 
confronted with an additional 
responsibility—the security of the 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad. 
Hooker needed the railroad 
repaired and reopened as a means 
of supplying his army during his 
spring offensive, but he did not 
want his own cavalry shackled 

to the track. He sought to reap 
the benefits without bearing the 
burden. His cavalry corps would 
be allowed to concentrate for a 
diversionary raid, while Stahel’s 
troopers assumed the task of 
manning a second picket line, 
stretching from Manassas to 
Rappahannock Station.’ 

Hooker then notified his 
superiors that he could no 
longer spare the men needed to 
guard the telegraph line running 
between the towns of Occoquan 
and Dumfries. That task and 
another ten miles of picket line 
fell to Stahel. This was a region 
plagued with small bands of 
guerrillas, none of whom were 
directly affiliated with John 
Mosby. The main task facing 
Stahel’s cavalry, however, beyond 
the defense of the capital, was the 
security of the railroad.” 

Hooker’s offensive, which 
opened with promise, ended in 
yet another demoralizing defeat 
for the Army of the Potomac. 
Stahel’s troopers watched on 
May 9, as Maj. Gen. George 
Stoneman’s exhausted cavalry 
forded the Rappahannock River 
and re-entered the Union lines 
after their raid. The men and 
horses would need weeks to 
rest and refit and Hooker and 


Heintzelman feuded constantly as | 


both sought to hand off the onus 
of securing Hooker’s lifeline. The 
responsibility for the railroad 


A Alfred 
Pleasonton 
(1824-1897) 
was notorious 
for inflating his 
own actions, 

and proved a 
poor cavalry 
commander with | 
the Army of the 
Potomac. On the 
other hand, when 
transferred to the 
Trans-Mississippi 
Theatre, he did 
twice trounce 
Confederate 
general Sterling 
Price. 


A Joseph 

Hooker (1814- 
1879) was an 

able general, but 
tenacious in his 
quest for self- 
advancement. | 
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| A John 
Singleton 
Mosby (1833- 
1916), the “Gray 
Ghost.” Like 
Stahel, after the 

| war he spent 
some time in the 
Orient, serving 
as U.S. consul 

to Hong Kong 
(1878-1885).In 

a 1907 letter, 
Mosby explained 
why he had 
fought for the 
Confederacy, 
even though 

he believed 

the South had 
seceded to 
protect slavery— 
of which he did 
not approve. “The 
South was my 


country,” he said. 
my | concern; rumors had reached 


A Major 
General Franz 
Sigel (1824- 
1902) was 
aGerman 
revolutionary 
who was useful 
to the Union 
for his ability to 
attract German 
immigrants 

to the cause. 
“fights mit 
Sigel” becamea 
popular rallying 
cry (and song). 
His generalship, 
however, left 
something 

| (factually a lot!) 
| to be desired. 


National Archives 


took on added significance 
during the first weeks of May as 
John Mosby sought on several 
occasions to interdict the flow of 
supplies; attacking a Union force 
at Warrenton Junction on May 3 
and attempting to burn several 
bridges on the tenth.’ 

This discord did nothing to 
ease the growing divide between 
Hooker and George Stoneman, 
commander of his cavalry. In 
the wake of his failed campaign, 
Hooker had thrown a wide net 
in his search for scapegoats and 
Stoneman had emerged at the 
head of his list. Hobbled by 
ailments inflamed during the 
raid, Stoneman was simply too 
tired to fight for his position. 


| He took medical leave on May 


22, and never returned to the 
Army of the Potomac. Alfred 
Pleasonton immediately assumed 
temporary command of the 
cavalry corps.” 

At the same time, 
Heintzelman and Stahel were 
confronted with an additional 


| the capital of an imminent 


Southern raid against the city. 
Information had been received 
that a force of 1,500 Southern 
cavalry, disguised with Union 
uniforms was planning to enter 
the capital and kidnap Lincoln, 


=, Stanton, and Secretary of State 


William Seward. It was this 
threat, posed by Southern cavalry 
and not Mosby’s partisans, as 
Hooker later testified, that led 

to the famous order instructing 
the guards on the Virginia side 
of the Chain Bridge to remove 
“a few planks” from the span at 
night and replace them “again in 
the morning.” In fact, the planks 
on several bridges were removed 
in anticipation of this raid. 
Though nothing has been found 
to confirm that Confederate 
authorities ever contemplated 
such a raid, the idea consumed 


the attention of the senior officers | 
| contemplating an offensive of his 
| until Maj. Gen. Jeb Stuart crossed | 


in Heintzelman’s department 


the Potomac River into Maryland 
at the end of June. Concern for 


Lincoln’s safety would influence 
most every action taken or 
considered by Heintzelman and 


| Stahel during the next several 
| weeks.” 


Heintzelman asked Stahel for 
an assessment of his division’s 
ability to respond to such a 
raid, particularly a foray from 
the south across the Occoquan. 
Stahel admitted that he was 


| weakest along the line of the 
| Occoquan, and he advised that 
| the best that he could hope for 


was to provide timely warning in 
the event the enemy pressed an 
attack from that direction. He 
was more confident of thwarting 
an attack from the west, but 

the Orange and Alexandria 


| Railroad remained a point of 
| contention. Quite simply, neither 


Heintzelman nor Pleasonton 
wanted to be responsible for the 
railroad.” 

These concerns took on an 
added sense of urgency when 
Hooker’s intelligence bureau 


| reported on May 27, that Stuart 


had concentrated three of his 
brigades in Culpeper County. 
Stahel received a similar report 
that afternoon from one 

of his patrols confirming a 
“concentration of large force at 
Culpeper & towards Waterloo 
for speedy raid.” In response 
Heintzelman reiterated that no 
military force, regardless of how 
small, was to be allowed to enter 
Stahel’s lines without first being 
thoroughly examined. “This is 
to prevent rebels in our uniforms 
[and] with the countersign from 


| passing” through the pickets. 


Even the engineers for the 
railroad were on the alert, with 
one log entry for that day stating, 
“Grand Rebel Raid expected 
today.” 

The following day Hooker 
suggested that Stahel’s cavalry be 
sent “to look into the Shenandoah 
Valley and see what is going on 
over there.” But Hooker was also 


own, a preemptive strike against 
Stuart in Culpeper County, “if 
Stahel’s cavalry were with me for 


a few days.” Thus began Hooker’s 
final effort to seize control of 
Stahel’s division. But General 
Halleck quickly pointed out that 
Hooker could not ask on one 
hand that Stahel be sent into 

the Shenandoah Valley, while 
claiming at the same time that 
he would use him to make an 
attack against Stuart in Culpeper 
County. More importantly, 
Halleck was not prepared to 
relinquish the only mounted 
force assigned to the protection 
of the capital. Hooker’s request 
was denied.” 

Two days later Mosby’s 
guerrillas derailed a train near 
Catlett Station. Stahel’s response 
was immediate and Mosby 
was defeated later that day in a 
bloody skirmish near Greenwich. 
Early reports of the affair led to 
concern in Washington that this 
might have been the opening 
gambit of the expected raid, but 
Stahel did his best to allay these 
fears by assuring his superiors 
“that we are on the alert.” 

On June 3, the day that 
Robert E. Lee started his Army 
of Northern Virginia on its long 


trek to Pennsylvania, some Union | 


pundits speculated that Stuart 
“might go to the very gates of 
Washington.” Others believed 
that Stuart now had his eye on 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
even as soldiers and contrabands 
worked furiously to bolster the 
fortifications around the capital.'® 
After considering and then 
discarding several plans to send 
detachments of his cavalry 
across the Rappahannock in 
an attempt to breakup Stuart’s 
force, Hooker finally settled 
on a full-scale assault with his 
entire cavalry corps. Proposing 
the idea to Halleck on the sixth, 
Hooker asked that Stahel lend 


| ahand by holding the fords 


along the Rappahannock once 


Pleasonton’s troopers were across, | 


thus allowing Pleasonton to meet 
Stuart with his entire command. 
But Hooker, who did not trust 
Stahel to maintain the secrecy 
of the mission, asked that he 
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not be “informed of the object 
of his march.” Heintzelman’s 
immediate concern was that 
Hooker was “trying to get 
my cavalry,” but avowed, “He 
won't.” Assured by Halleck that 
he would retain his mounted 
division, Heintzelman intended 
to cooperate with Hooker.” 
But with the Army of 
Northern Virginia now having 
been on the move for three 
days, and with Pleasonton’s 
attention focused on his pending 
offensive, Halleck needed cavalry 
to seek out Lee’s army and 
determine his intentions. Thus, 
Stahel was ordered to send “a 
strong reconnaissance into the 
Shenandoah Valley at once, to 
acquire any information which 
may be had of the enemy’s 
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whereabouts.” The next day three 
patrols scoured the Loudoun 
Valley. One penetrated the Blue 
Ridge as far as Winchester." 

Late morning on the seventh 
Halleck advised Hooker that while 
much of Stahel’s division was “out 
scouting,” Stahel would cooperate 
with Pleasonton “as far as he has 
means.” That same day Maj. Gen. 
Daniel Butterfield, Hooker’s chief 
of staff, informed Pleasonton 
that his request for support from 
Stahel had gone unanswered, 
telling the cavalryman, “You will 
not be able to count upon any 
assistance from [Stahel].” This 
was apparently what Hooker 
remembered when he testified 
before the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War. The truth 
was another matter entirely.'” 
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Hooker conveniently forgot 
Stahel’s response of that evening 
in which he stated his intention 


to depart at three o’clock the 
next morning, June 8, with “the 
whole of my available force here 
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A To put 

the multiple 

| movements and 
tasks asked of 
Stahel's division 
in May and 
June of 1863, 


[Fairfax Court House] andon the | 0ttomention 


Orange and Alexandria Railroad,” 


with the aim of holding the river 
crossings behind Pleasonton. 
Stahel left only a nominal force 
to hold the approaches out of 
Loudoun County.” 

Stahel was at Kettle Run 
three hours after departing, 
and in communication with 


the movements 
of other units, 
would render the 
map unreadable. 
Readers are 
encouraged 

to refer to the 
map constantly 
while reading 
the article, so as 
to obtain a clear 


Pleasonton. Rather than securing | geographical 


the river crossings, however, 
Stahel was now asked to remain 
along the railroad, sending 

out small scouting parties 

and picket details to the posts 


impression of the 
multi-tasking 
demanded of 
Stahel’s men. 


=F m | 
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vacated by Pleasonton’s troopers. 
| Pleasonton confirmed Stahel’s 
| compliance later that morning.” 
The following morning, 
June 9, Pleasonton crossed the 
Rappahannock River sparking the 
largest cavalry battle of the war. 
For fourteen hours the cacophony 
of battle enveloped and 
infuriated Stahel’s men who 
were ‘deprived of the privilege 
of participating.” Late in the 
day Pleasonton requested 
that Stahel advance to 
Bealeton, a measure 


emer that “immediately” improved 
(1805-1880) their “spirits.” They set out 
| fought a losing promptly, “eager for a brush” with 
| battle with Stuart, only to learn that they 
| General Hooker were now to guard Pleasonton’s 
Poe cy wagons and prisoners. ” 
Pion: Shortly thereafter, Pleasonton 
fell back across the river. Soon, 
William O’Brien, 7” Michigan 
Cavalry, had reason to visit his 
headquarters. O’Brien met 
Pleasonton’s chief of staff, Col. 
Andrew Alexander, who gave 
him an overview of the fighting. 
Pleasonton would later claim 
to have broken up the intended 
raid by Stuart, and O’Brien, who 
wrote his account that night, was 
shown evidence by Alexander that 
supported Pleasonton’s claim.” 
Stahel’s men might have 
made a difference on the 
> George | battlefield that day. That they 
Stoneman Jr. did not was a question for 
(1822-1894) | Hooker and Pleasonton to 
Hes ae ee answer, not Heintzelman 
| after his poor or Stahel. Neither 
| performance Hooker nor Pleasonton 
in the could truthfully state 
Chancellorsville that any request for 
Campaign. assistance from Stahel 
| Subsequently : 
| he bungled a was not fully complied 
| raid and was with and in a most 
| taken prisoner, expeditious manner. 
but somewhat At six o'clock 
eae the following 
commanding a evening, June 
| highly successful | 10, Stahel had 
push against the his command 
| Confederates back on the 
Sa a Gel d road, en route to 
Bibel Fairfax, arriving by noon on the 
Virginia. eleventh.” 


Library of Congress 


On the tenth, John Mosby set 


out to attack an outpost of the 
6" Michigan Cavalry at Seneca, 
Maryland, along the Potomac 
River. That morning a woman 


| in Dranesville, Virginia, advised 


the Union pickets at Seneca that 


| Mosby had been in Dranesville 


the previous day. This 
information was forwarded to 
Stahel, who immediately advised 
the officers still in Fairfax County 
to have their men “on the alert.”” 
Mosby launched his attack on 
the morning of June 11. After a 


running skirmish his men drove 


| off the Federals and destroyed 
| their camp, before returning to 


Virginia. Union pickets on the 
south side of the river were aware 
of the raid at the outset and 
Col. George Gray, 6'” Michigan 
Cavalry, was promptly notified 
but he ignored the warning until 
after Mosby had returned to 
Virginia. It was not until Gray 
was told, erroneously, that Mosby 
was attacking the large outpost 
at Freedom Hill, near Vienna, 
Virginia, that Gray responded, 
but it was too late. Once across 
the river the partisans dispersed.” 
Stahel learned of the 
incursion shortly after he arrived 
at Fairfax Court House, and he 
immediately coordinated a four- 
pronged response to what was 
viewed as the opening salvo of 
Stuart’s “anticipated raid” Troops 
responded from their camps 
along the railroad, as well as 
from Winchester. Stahel 
led a third column 
from Fairfax, while a 
fourth unit pursued 
Mosby’s trail across the 
Potomac into Virginia. At 
least six of Mosby’s men 
were arrested, but 
Stahel had little 
hope of any 
real success, 
given that 
he was not 
aware of the 
raid until hours after 


the event.” 


On June 13, Hooker ordered 


| his army to begin moving north, 
_ relying upon the Orange and 


1 


by Stahel’s insistence that there 
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Alexandria Railroad, and with 

an initial concentration point 

at Centreville. Pleasonton was 

given several tasks; locating Lee, 

screening Hooker’s infantry, and 

maintaining the picket line along 

the Rappahannock for as long as 

possible, to conceal the fact that 

Hooker’s army was on the move. 

Pleasonton sent one brigade to 

Thoroughfare Gap, and a second 

to Warrenton while a third 

brigade maintained the picket 

line along the Rappahannock. 

Claiming that he was now 

stretched to the breaking point, 

Pleasonton suggested that it 

would be best if Stahel was 

ordered to locate Lee’s army.” 
Hooker saw the urgency 

of the situation as a chance to 

again plead for Stahel’s cavalry, 

but Halleck refused. Rebuffed, 

Hooker then tried to circumvent | 

Halleck by sending a request 

directly to Stahel, who would have 

been unable to assist but for the 

fact that in searching for Mosby 

his columns were then converging 

on the very area that concerned 

Hooker. Stahel replied promptly, | 

but his message was routed | 

through the War Department, 

presumably to keep his own 

superiors aware of the situation, 

and it did not reach Hooker until 

late the next morning. The delay 

prompted a terse second request 


| for the same information. In 


the interim Stahel was ordered 
to Washington. In his absence, a 
staff officer reiterated to Hooker 
that no enemy troops had been 
encountered in the Loudoun 
Valley by any of the recent 
patrols.” 

Late on the fourteenth, 
Pleasonton was advised to 
concentrate his corps at 
Centreville. But, with infantry 
now well ahead of Pleasonton’s 
cavalry, requests for assistance 
continued to be sent directly to 
Stahel. These included an appeal 
from Maj. Gen. Oliver Howard, 
commanding the Eleventh Corps, 
for troopers to again scout the 
area east of Aldie. Undeterred 


was no threat from that region, 


| Howard persisted until Stahel 


sent 200 men to recheck the 
ground.” 

The next morning, Pleasonton 
reported that Stuart, with 15,000 
men, was near Upperville, an 
erroneous claim in both respects. 
Pleasonton also believed that Lt. 
Gen. James Longstreet was in 
supporting distance of Stuart, 
while generals Richard Ewell and 
A.P. Hill still remained south 
of the Rappahannock. Halleck 
rightly termed Pleasonton’s 
reports “unsatisfactory.” 

Stahel was growing weary 
of having to defend his own 
reports that the Loudoun Valley 


| was largely free of Southern 
| troops. Nor did he think Stuart 


had crossed or planned to cross 
the Potomac near the Monocacy, 
as Pleasonton had speculated. 
Still, he found himself answering 
another entreaty from Howard 
that he establish a picket line of 


| some “10 or 12 miles” to secure 


the infantry’s flank against an 
attack from troops that only 
Pleasonton believed to be in the 
region. Stahel agreed to increase 
his mounted patrols in the 
vicinity but could do little else. 
Howard further requested that 
Stahel provide a detachment to 
assist in establishing a signal post 
atop Bull Run Mountain. Maj. 
Gen. John Abercrombie, who 
had been “ordered to arrest all 
stragglers from the Army of the 


information upon which to 


| base their next move. “Unless 
| your army is kept near enough 


to the enemy to ascertain his 
movements, yours must be in 
the dark,” Halleck warned. This 


| was possibly the only point 


upon which the two men were 
in agreement. The dilemma 

was in the solution, as Hooker 
and Pleasonton were still casting 
about trying to create a situation 
in which Halleck would have to 


| transfer Stahel’s division to the 
| army. Sending Pleasonton into 


Pennsylvania had been their latest 
ploy, and it had just failed.” 
Hooker knew that he should 
send his cavalry in search of Lee, 
but he had not forgotten the 
disaster that had befallen him 
at Chancellorsville. There, he 
had stumbled around in heavily 


| wooded terrain without the 


majority of his cavalry, and he 
would forever fault his mounted 
arm for his own lack of foresight. 
Now, with another battle 
imminent, he was unwilling 

to send his cavalry away from 
the army. Instead, he ordered 


_ Pleasonton to advance only as far 


Potomac,” asked for a detachment | 


to assist with this task as well.” 
By morning on the sixteenth 


the situation was reaching a 


crisis point; Pleasonton’s failures, 
combined with the many rumors 


as Aldie, and to send only small 
patrols into the Loudoun Valley. 
But on the afternoon of June 17, 
the head of Pleasonton’s force 
encountered the lead elements 
of Stuart’s division in Aldie. The 
resulting clash sparked a series 
of bloody battles over the next 
several days as the two commands 
vied for control of the valley. 
Stahel, who had spent 
much of the night with Hooker, 
returned to Fairfax Court 
House on the morning of the 


| seventeenth. That afternoon 


and reports generated throughout | 


a rapidly expanding region, left 
Hooker and Halleck increasingly 
on edge. Hooker offered to 

send his entire cavalry corps 

into Maryland and Pennsylvania 
ahead of the army, but only if he 
could retain Stahel’s division. By 
way of reply, Halleck, who was 
losing patience with Hooker, 
counseled that neither he nor 
Hooker had enough accurate 


Hooker asked Stahel to send 

two regiments to reconnoiter 
toward the Rappahannock River, 
searching for the tail of Lee’s 
army. Stahel responded promptly, 


| and the troopers left Fairfax 


Court House that evening.” 
They encountered a picket 


| force from Brig. Gen. Wade 


Hampton’s cavalry brigade near 
New Baltimore the following 


| afternoon. In the midst of 


a violent thunderstorm the 


| Yankees pushed the Southerners 


beyond the town before striking 
Hampton’s main line drawn 

up to oppose any further 
advance. With night now upon 
him, however, and with a force 
estimated at several thousand 
attempting to turn his flanks 
the Union commander opted to 
return to Centreville.” 

On June 19, Hooker 
ordered Stahel to abandon his 
picket lines and to concentrate 
his division. He intended 
to send the cavalryman into 
Maryland searching for the 
head of Lee’s army, while 
Pleasonton confronted Stuart. 
Heintzelman concurred that 
Stahel should now concentrate 
his division but he insisted that 
his picket line be maintained. 
Increasingly irritated by 
Heintzelman’s intransigence, 
the army commander requested 
clarification from Halleck as to his 
authority to issue orders directly 
to the troops under Heintzelman’s 
command. Halleck’s response did 
little to alleviate the deteriorating 
relationship between himself and 
his army commander. Hooker 
could continue to send orders 
directly to Heintzelman, but 
Heintzelman was under no 
obligation to comply when those 
orders were in conflict with his 
own. In that event Halleck would 
be the final arbiter.” 

At three a.m. June 21, 
Pleasonton sent a message to 
Hooker, expressing his latest 
opinion as to the location of 
Lee’s army. The whereabouts 


A Artillery 
commands 


the Chain Link 
Bridge across the 


Potomac. 


A Inmid-1863 


rumors 


abounded that 
the Confederates 
planned a raid 
on Washington 
with the object 
of kidnapping 
Abraham Lincoln 
and other Union 


leaders. 
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| and the Upper Rappahannock.” If 


of A. P. Hill’s Third Corps remained 
the unknown. Pleasonton could only 
speculate that Hill was either still in 
position along the Rappahannock, 

or that he was headed toward the 
Shenandoah Valley. His second 
assumption was correct, as Hill was in 
Berryville that afternoon. Pleasonton 
then returned to his continuing 
struggle with Stuart, but Hooker could 
not ignore the possibility that Hill 
might still be “guarding” the line of 
the Rappahannock, and he turned to 
Julius Stahel. The Hungarian was to 
“make without delay a reconnaissance 
in force in the direction of Warrenton 


he encountered Hampton’s brigade, 
believed to still be in the vicinity of 
Warrenton, he was to destroy it. More 
importantly, he was to “make every 
effort to ascertain the whereabouts of 
the enemy’s forces, and particularly of 
the corps commanded by A.P. Hill,” 
determining if he had “passed up the 


| Shenandoah Valley?” 


Stahel had his division on the 
move within two hours of receiving 
the order. The troopers listened to the 
sounds of battle near Upperville and 
they anticipated lending their weight 
to the contest, but their enthusiasm 
evaporated when they headed away 
from the engagement. Once again, they 
were to play only a secondary role to the 
Cavalry Corps.” 

Stahel believed, based on reports 
of the skirmish near Warrenton on the 
eighteenth, that he would encounter 
Hampton’s brigade in the same vicinity. 


night and intended to attack Hampton 
in the morning, unaware that Hampton 


| had already joined Stuart and had been 
| heavily involved in the fighting between 
| Middleburg and Upperville during the 


day. 

At three a.m. June 22, Stahel sent 
Capt. Ulric Dahlgren with a small detail 
from the 6" Michigan into Warrenton, 
following with the entire command 
three hours later. Stahel then dispatched | 
large scouting parties to the outskirts | 
of Fredericksburg as well as to Bealeton 
Station and Kelly’s Ford, with one 


| detachment crossing the Rappahannock 
| and probing to the west for several miles. 


Smaller details examined the country 
around White Plains and Salem. None 


| of the patrols found any sign of the 
| enemy. Stahel concluded that the last 


of Stuart’s cavalry had passed through 
the area by the nineteenth. He also 
established that no Confederate infantry 
remained along the Rappahannock, 

but any plans that he had to examine 
the upper region of Culpeper County 
and lower Rappahannock County in an 


| effort to locate Hill were now negated 


by events beyond his control.” 
John Mosby had, of late, found the 


| Little River Turnpike congested with 
| hundreds of Federal supply wagons. His 


men had looted two wagons along the 
road on the eighteenth, and captured 

a teamster the following day. On the 
twenty-first, Maj. Gen. George Meade, 
commanding the Fifth Corps, intended 


| to send a train of wagons from Aldie 


to a re-supply point east of Chantilly. 
Hoping to avoid another attack, Meade 
asked Pleasonton if he would be sending 


| assist. Meade held his wagons until the 
| twenty-second, when they went through | 
| unescorted. 7 


| Legion) was within the lines along the 


| a partisan force co-operating with the 


<4 Colonel John Mosby and some of his men. 
Mosby is seated at the center of the group, 


| with a plume in his hat. 


back any of his own wagons, and, if 
so, Meade suggested they be combined 
into one train. Meade also requested 
a cavalry escort to discourage Mosby, 
but following the heavy fighting that 
day Pleasonton was not willing to 


Mosby intercepted the train 
along the turnpike and his men 
were unhitching the mules when a 
detachment from the 12" Illinois 
Cavalry rode up and dispersed the 
raiders, capturing several. This minor 
affair, however, combined with the 
knowledge that a second Southern 
force (two companies of the Phillips 


Warrenton Turnpike, left the Union 

army command uneasy. As Mosby later 
stated, “This raid is a fine illustration of 
the great results that may be achieved by | 


42 
movements of an army.’ 


Maj. Gen. Winfield Hancock, 
commanding the Union Second Corps, 
notified Hooker about the presence 
of the Phillips Legion near New 
Baltimore at 6:20 p.m. on the twenty- 
second. Forty minutes later Hancock 
was notified of the attack on the supply 
train near Chantilly. In that message 
Butterfield warned that Hancock should 
not send any wagons back until Stahel | 
was recalled and could escort them. Ina | 
second telegram to Hancock, received at | 


| the same time, Butterfield directed that 


Stahel “return without delay, to dispose 
his forces so as to catch the party inside 
our lines if possible.” Hancock quickly 
dispatched two riders “by different 
routes” to Stahel with orders that he 
return.” 

When Stahel received the recall 
order is unknown. He never wrote a 
complete report of the reconnaissance, 


| and it was not until the following year 

| that he addressed the conclusion of his 

| expedition. “Just as I was about to cross 
| the Rappahannock with two Brigades, 


one of my Brigades being already 
across... received the [order to return]. 
It was with feelings of bitter regret 

and disappointment that I received 


He sent scouting parties out during the 
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this order inasmuch as.... All 


| of Lee’s supplies had to pass 
| up between the Rappahannock 


and Blue Ridge or cross into 

the Shenandoah Valley and 

my force was sufficient to have 
destroyed his entire trains.... but 
I was compelled to abandon my 
movement...to disperse about 
100 guerrillas.” What Stahel 
could have accomplished by 
pushing his division across the 
Rappahannock is a matter of 


| conjecture, but there were no 
troops to intercept him. If he 


had quickly located and attacked 
Hill’s supply train he would have, 


| almost certainly, delayed Lee or 


forced him to alter his plans. “ 
The wording of the orders 
originally given to Stahel on 
the morning of the twenty- 
first immediately became an 
issue. The directive, as written 
by Hooker’s Adjutant, Brig. 
Gen. Seth Williams, does not 
clearly state the size of the force 
that Stahel was to take with 


| him, but Stahel believed he 
| was to take his entire division 
_ based on previous instructions 


to concentrate his command. 
Stahel was then directed to 
make “a reconnaissance in force 
in the direction of Warrenton 
and the Upper Rappahannock,” 
establishing his headquarters in 


| Warrenton, which he did. He was 


tasked with examining the lower 
fords of the river, to include the 
bridge at Rappahannock Station, 


which he did. Then, as Hampton 


| had already joined Stuart near 


Middleburg, Stahel focused on 


| the final aspect of his orders, to 


“make every effort to ascertain 
the whereabouts of the enemy’s 


| forces, and particularly of the 


corps commanded by A. P. Hill.” 


| Stahel appears to have followed 


| the orders to the letter, acting 


decisively where he was given the 
latitude. Thus, when the recall 
order arrived he was already 
moving in strength across the 
Rappahannock in search of Hil 
However, when Hooker 


2 


| communicated with Heintzelman 


| on the twenty-second, he placed 


| an entirely different twist on 
| the orders, stating that Stahel 


was “to make a reconnaissance 
with his disposable cavalry in the 
direction of Warrenton, where I 
had reason to believe the enemy 
held a brigade of cavalry.” There 
was no mention of scouting 

the Rappahannock crossings or 
searching for Hill, and Hooker 
concluded, “Unless he should fall 
in with the enemy, I shall look 
for his return to-night.” If this 
was truly what Hooker believed, 
he had every reason to expect 
that Stahel was in position to 
pursue Mosby, but Hooker also 
had every reason to be deceptive 


| when communicating with 


Heintzelman, as he continued to 

stretch the limits of his authority.” 
Beyond this issue, however, 

as well as the fact that Mosby had 

long since dispersed his men, 

was the fact that Pleasonton had 


by then concentrated his entire 
command near Aldie. It was, in 


| fact, a company from Buford’s 


division that had broken up the 
attack on the train that afternoon. 


| Any element of Pleasonton’s corps 


could have been sent after Mosby, 
but this did not fit Pleasonton’s 
overall scheme. He continued to 
covet Stahel’s division, sending 


_ in another request that afternoon 
| “that my force may be augmented 
| by some regiments drawn from 


| other commands. 


47 


Once Stahel received the 
recall order there is nothing to 
suggest that he did anything but 
comply as quickly as possible. 
While it is believed that Stahel 
was still in Warrenton that day, it 
is difficult to determine exactly 


| the manner in which his men 


were dispersed. His preliminary 
report, dated June 23, suggests 
that a detachment of unknown 
size had crossed the river near 
Sulphur Springs, raising the 
possibility that he had at least two 


| columns across the river when 


the recall order was received.” 
Pleasonton may not have 
been aware of the details of 
Stahel’s expedition, but he was 
certainly aware that Stahel had 
been in the field for several days 
and was in no way accountable 
for Mosby’s recent activity. But 
it was that night that Pleasonton 
sat down with his aide, Capt. 
Elon Farnsworth, to bring the 
matter of Stahel’s division before 
Congressman John Farnsworth, 


Library of Congress 


A Henry W. 
Halleck (1815- 
1872) was right 
to consolidate 
the cavalry 
within the Army 
of the Potomac, 
and this step 

led to further 
improvement in 
its performance, 
an improvement 
that had been 
evident as early 
as late 1862. 


<4 A Harper's 
Weekly artist's 
impression of the 
Battle of Brandy 
Station. 
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A Mosby’s 

| raiders attack a 
| Federal wagon 
train. 


| W Hooker's 

| adjutant, Seth 

| Williams (1822- 

| 1866), became 

| a brevet major 

| general of 

| volunteers in 

| early 1866, but 

| fellill shortly 

| after and died of 
a brain ailment. 


| move in one hour. 


| across the river, he was “to drive 
| away and destroy any rebel force 


downstream from the pontoon 
trains at Edward’s Ferry. Once 


of cavalry now on the north side 
of the Potomac.” He was to 
then re-enforce the garrison at 
Harper’s Ferry, and examine the 


gaps through South Mountain.” 


| Elon’s uncle. In part, Pleasonton 
| sought to incorporate the 


division within his corps as a 
means of gaining his second star 
and reaching parity with the 
other corps commanders. He 
was also looking to insure that 
his position as commander of the 
cavalry corps became permanent. 
That Lincoln had, months earlier, 
suggested that Stahel be given 
command of the cavalry corps 
in the days immediately before it 
was organized, may have lingered 
in Pleasonton’s mind. Further, 
Stahel’s seniority meant that 
he had to be removed entirely 
before Pleasonton could succeed. 
These were legitimate concerns, 
but his claim that Stahel was 
“watching empty air down about 
Washington” was simply untrue.” 
Stahel had his troopers en 
route to Fairfax Court House 
by six a.m. on the twenty-third. 
The men enjoyed a brief respite 
at Gainesville before resuming 
the march at three o’clock the 


| next morning. There would be 
| no further rest, however, as the 
| men found a fresh set of orders 
| awaiting them when they reached 
Fairfax. They were to “be ready to | 


50 


Stahel was ordered to ford the 


| from the Eleventh Corps.” 


| the cavalry only added to the 


The division was en route to 
Dranesville by six o’clock that 
evening. In the morning, June 
25, having apparently missed 
the directive to cross at Young’s 
Island or because he realized 
that the condition of the ford 
made it barely practicable, Stahel 
continued to Edward’s Ferry, 
only to find the pontoon bridge 
choked with infantry and wagons 


The unexpected arrival of 


confusion at the bridge, and 
irritated General Howard. 
Howard expected the cavalry to 


| have already crossed the river 
| downstream and to be in position | 


Potomac River at Young’s Island, | [Pennsylvania] 


1 


| after dark: one brigade at Urbana, 


| held a temporary wing command 


| to lead his infantry through 


Maryland. An agreement 

was reached, however, and 

one brigade was crossing the 
pontoon bridge by eight-forty 
that morning. The other two 
brigades waited for several hours 
before returning to and crossing 
at Young’s Island. Tired and wet, 
the men went into bivouac well 


at Poolesville.” 

Stahel then received new 
orders. Rather than moving to 
Harper’s Ferry, he was to report 
to Maj. Gen. John Reynolds, who 


} 
another at Licksville and the third | 
) 


that included his own First Corps 
as well as the Third and Eleventh 
Corps. Stahel was instructed to 
send one brigade to seize the gaps 
in South Mountain and hold 
them until relieved by Howard’s 
infantry. He assigned this task to 
Colonel DeForest. With his other 
two brigades, Stahel was to screen 
the advance of Reynolds’ infantry 
“in the direction of Frederick, 
[Maryland] and Gettysburg, 


54 


Colonel DeForest led his 
brigade through Adamstown, 
Jefferson, Burkittsville, and 
Crampton’s Gap before 


| bivouacking at Rohrersville on 
| the night of June 26, in advance 


of the infantry that held the gaps 


| in South Mountain. Stahel, who 


had arrived in Frederick about 
noon, sent Colonel Price to 
Middletown to support DeForest, 
while a couple of regiments went 
to Lewistown to hold the roads 
north of Frederick.” 

While in Frederick, Stahel 
wrote a message to Reynolds, in 
which he explained what his men 
had accomplished during the day. 
He then rode ten miles west to 
meet with Price at Middletown 
and assess the situation at South 
Mountain. He returned to 
Frederick sometime after seven 
p.m., and was still studying maps 


| and issuing orders into the early 
| hours of the morning.” 


Stahel must have been 
exhausted, as evidenced by the 
fact that after writing his report 
to Reynolds at three o’clock 
that afternoon he had no idea 
where to send it. Thus the report 
languished on his desk until five- 
thirty the following afternoon. If 
Reynolds was not hearing from 
Stahel, he was getting an earful 


| from Howard. Ignoring the fact 
| that DeForest’s men were now 
| well to his front, Howard credited | 


his own escort for scouting the 


| gaps in South Mountain. Hearing 
| nothing to the contrary from 

| Stahel, Reynolds assumed, “The 

| cavalry sent out by Stahel does 

| nothing.” When these reports 

| reached Hooker he sent a note to 


Halleck requesting that Stahel be 


| transferred. “His presence here as 


senior major-general will much 
embarrass me and retard my 
movements.”” 

Earlier that afternoon 
Pleasonton, whose own troopers 
had been resting and refitting 
for four days, informed Hooker 
that he would remain on the 
south side of the Potomac “until 
the crossing is accomplished.” 
He then changed his mind, 
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advising that he would “be 
over to see the General in a 


short time.” That evening, and 


possibly with Pleasonton by his 
side, Hooker sent his note to 
Halleck requesting that Stahel be 
removed.” 

On the afternoon of June 27, 
Stahel sought permission to send 


| a brigade toward Gettysburg, 


Pennsylvania. What he was 
not yet aware of, however, was 
that his tenure with the army 


| had come to an end. Halleck 
| had finally relented to Hooker’s 


demands. Stahel was ordered 
to report to Maj. Gen. Darius 
Couch at Harrisburg. The man 


| who had benefited from similar 


maneuverings the previous 
winter, was now the victim of 
Hooker’s and Pleasonton’s own 


$ 39 
version of the same game.” 


Within a matter of hours, 
Hooker, after one final 
confrontation with Halleck, 
submitted his own resignation, 
which Halleck quickly accepted. 
George Meade was named to 
replace him. Of the three men 
most affected by these changes, 
Hooker, Meade and Stahel, only 
Hooker had an inkling of what 
had transpired.” 

Following the publication 
of Special Order 174, that 
made official Stahel’s transfer 
and the assignment of his 


| division to the cavalry corps, 
| Pleasonton submitted a plan for 


the reorganization of the corps. 
With a few strokes of his pen 
Pleasonton altered the image 
of the Union cavalry for the 


many detractors. Rather than 
consider the context in which 
these comments were made or to 
examine the historical record to 
see if, in fact, the record supports 


| the statements, we tend to sew 


a few of these remarks together 


| into a brief paragraph and then 


remainder of the war, nominating | 
| Elon Farnsworth, George Custer 


and Wesley Merritt for elevation 
to brigadier. In the first special 
order to appear over his signature 
George Meade promptly 
approved the request. Stahel’s 
three brigade commanders were 
either transferred or returned to 
their regiments.” 

Modern historians have 
largely demonized Alfred 
Pleasonton. Too many of us 
refuse to look beyond the oft- 


quoted remarks left by his 


dismiss him. The conclusions, 
more general than specific are 
often incorrect, but Pleasonton 
was his own worst enemy. In 

an army almost terminally 
afflicted by politics and personal 
ambition, Pleasonton and Joseph 
Hooker were overachievers. In 
the days immediately prior 

to Stahel’s transfer, both men 
largely abandoned the truth as it 
concerned Stahel in a last attempt 
to achieve their personal goals. 

On June 16, Edwin Stanton 
had warned Hooker, “The very 
demon of lying seems to be about 
these times, and generals will have 
to be broken for ignorance before 
they will take the trouble to find 
out the truth of reports.” Nine 
months later, Alfred Pleasonton 
was, in essence, broken, when 
he was transferred to the 
Department of the Missouri.” 

In regard to Pleasonton’s 
letter of June 23, historians have 
tended to focus on his most 
inflammatory comments—those 
dealing with foreigners in the 
army and Pleasonton’s disdain 
for them. We have too often 
concluded that Stahel and several 
other officers were relieved or 
demoted during the month of 
June because they were foreigners, 
a conclusion not supported by an 
objective examination of the facts. 


| In doing so we have neglected 


to consider the general’s final 
concern—the need to concentrate 
the two cavalry commands. “If 
the President prefers General 


| and decisively. Two independent 
| commands, led by officers of 


equal rank, would have achieved 
much less than one cohesive 
command.” 

General Halleck must have 
recognized the conflicts that could 
arise and the opportunities that 
might be lost if he maintained 
the status quo. He had to unite 
the two forces, but only one man 
could remain in command and 
Alfred Pleasonton was the logical 


| choice. His superiors had just 


shown their faith in him when 
they promoted him to major 
general, and he was the man most 
familiar with, and familiar to, the 
army and his own subordinates. 
Regardless of what Pleasonton had 


| written in a private letter or what 


historians have alleged since, it is 
doubtful that Stahel’s nationality 
played any role in Halleck’s 

final decision. Rather, Halleck 
had to consider that Stahel was 


| now operating well beyond the 
_ boundaries of Heintzelman’s 


Department of Washington. That 
fact alone could have been the 
deciding factor. 

Stahel had worked tirelessly 
to meet the many demands 
placed upon his command over 
the past several weeks, demands 


that came from Heintzelman, 


Hooker and Pleasonton. There 
is little that he can be fairly 
criticized for, and the comments 
from Hooker, Pleasonton and 
Captain Farnsworth accusing 
him of inaction were simply 
untrue. But the exigencies of the 
developing campaign demanded 
that the two cavalry commands 


| be united as Pleasonton had 


Stahel, let him have all the cavalry, | 


but concentrate it.’ Indeed this 


| was what needed to be done 


as the campaign raced toward 

a climax at Gettysburg. In the 
coming weeks the cavalry would 
often be miles ahead of the main 
army and Meade’s headquarters. 
The officers needed to act quickly 


suggested and only one of 

the two men could remain in 
command. As unjustified as 
the action appears to have been, 
the Union cavalry benefited 


> Congressman John F. 
Farnsworth (1820-1897) 
was a seven-term U.S. 
Representative from 
Ilinois, anda 
brigadier 
general in the 
Civil War. 
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A Stockbroker 
Colonel Othniel 


De Forest 
(1826-1864) 
raised several 
regiments of 
Union cavalry, 
and became 


| colonel of the 
| 5th New York. 


He showed 
promise, and 
rose to brigade 
command. Then, 
in May 1864, 

he was court- 
martialled and 


| dismissed from 


| the service for 


“presenting false 
and fraudulent 


accounts against | 


the government.” 
Later that 

year he died of 
“congestion 

of the brain.” 


| Subsequently, 


amilitary 
commission 
found that the 
“evidence” of 
Samuel Strong, 
which had led 
to DeForest's 
dismissal, was 
trumped up, and 
the colonel’s 
name was 
cleared. 


Library of Congr: 
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Author Bob 
O'Neill is a retired 
police officer, 
currently living 
in Montana. This 
article is drawn 
from his latest 
book, Chasing 
Jeb Stuart and 
John Mosby 
(McFarland, 
2012) 


Y Brigadier 
General Joseph 


| T. Copeland 


(1813-1893) 
was a Justice of 
the Michigan 
Supreme 

Court (7852- 
1857). He was 
in turn colonel 
of the Ist and 
5th Michigan 
Cavalry, and then 
commander of 


| the “Wolverine” 


Congress 


brigade. 

Just before 
Gettysburg he 
was replaced by 
George A. Custer, 
ina wholesale 
reorganization 
of the cavalry of 
the Army of the 
Potomac. 


a 


immensely. Pleasonton’s plan 


not only brought youth and vigor 


to his corps, but it also brought 
an entire division of well- 
trained, though not yet combat 
tested, troopers into the army 
on the cusp of its most famous 
victory—a victory in which that 
division played no small part. 
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JOHN BROWN’S SPY: 

The Adventurous Life and Tragic 
Confession of John E Cook 
by Steven Lubet( Yale University Press, 
November 2012, 256 pp, $28.00, ISBN 

978-0-300-18049-7) 


Everyone knows who John Brown 
was, but surprisingly little attention 
has been paid by historians to the other 
Harper’s Ferry raiders. Steven Lubet’s 
carefully researched and superbly writ- 
ten new book redresses that neglect, 
giving us a close up a man who for a 
short period was as notorious as Brown 
himself. John E. Cook was a flamboy- 
ant, garrulous womanizer who became 
attracted to abolitionism in the 1850s 
when it evolved from being a senti- 
ment to being a movement that offered 


the chance of action and adventure. In 


September 1855 he headed for Kansas, 
where pro- and anti-slavery forces were 
| facing off against one another, and be- 
came a ‘captain’ in John Brown's ‘army, 

With some misgiving, Brown chose 
Cook as the point man of his invasion 
of Virginia, sending him to Harper’s 
Ferry a full year before the proposed 

| raid. There Cook obtained maps of the 
area, became familiar with the town, 
carried out a ‘census’ of slaves in the 
surrounding area, and identified prom- 
inent citizens—such as Colonel Lewis 
Washington, great grandnephew of the 
first president—who might be taken as 
hostages. Cook also, not according to 
plan, got a young woman pregnant and 
married her shortly before the birth 
of the child. Cook’s mailed reports to 
his chief, Brown, misled the latter into 
thinking the local slaves were “ripe for 
insurrection.” 

Lubet follows the account of the spy 
mission with an account of the botched 
raid itself, and of the attempted escape 
of Cook and several companions. As 


chronicled in the article in this issue 
of North & South, Cook’s recklessness 
caused him to be captured by a slave- 
catcher, Daniel Logan, in southern 
Pennsylvania. Cook offered the man 


| money to let him go, and his captor 
| agreed to take Cook to meet an aboli- | 


tionist attorney, Alexander McClure, to 
make the arrangements. But McClure 
could not be found, so Logan handed 


| Cook over to the local sheriff. McClure 
| was willing to help Cook escape, as was 
the sheriff, but they decided to wait | 


one night, to avoid suspicion. McClure 
even headed off an attempt by his wife 
and another woman to rescue Cook. 
His would-be rescuers were secure in 
the knowledge that a requisition for 
Cook’s extradition to Virginia would 


information about Brown’s backers, for 


a transfer of his trial to federal court— 


where he would have a better chance of 


_ avoiding the death penalty. At another 


there seemed hope, on account in part 
of his relative youth, of a recommenda- 
tion of mercy from the jury. Found not 


| guilty of treason—though guilty of the 


other charges against him—opened up 
the possibility that Virginia governor 
Wise would exercise his executive power 
to commute a death sentence. 

All this and more is captured by 
Lubet in astonishing detail, along with 
a fascinating and varied cast of charac- 
ters. As with his previous book, Fugitive 


| Justice, the author brings the era and its 
| people and events vividly to life. This 


book is highly recommended for any- 
one with an interest in the events lead- 


| ing up to the Civil War. 


take some time. But then fate inter- | 


vened. Another of the raiders had been 
captured, and was initially misidenti- 
fied as Cook—and extradition papers 


were accordingly forwarded to Carlisle, | 


Pennsylvania. Though issued for the 


| wrong man, they nevertheless named 
| John E. Cook, and were used to extra- 


dite him on the morrow of his arrest— 
before McClure and the sheriff could 
effect his escape. Beaten and frightened, 
the loquacious Cook was soon giving 


_ his captors details of the remaining fu- 


gitives. He also tried to save himself by 
throwing all the responsibility for the 
raid on to Brown. 

This takes us to the mid-point of the 
book. The remaining six chapters are 
devoted to the events leading up to the 


_ trial of Cook and other captured raid- 


| 


ers, notably of course John Brown, the 
intrigues in Charleston, the multiple 
attorneys engaged and the sometimes 
conflicting defense strategies, Cook’s 
full confession, a further escape at- 
tempt, and the complexities of the law. 


At one point Cook thought his defense | 


team had made a deal, in exchange for 
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—Keith Poulter 


DO YOU KNOW? 


In what states did the following battles 
occur? 
. Little Blue River 
. Athens (1864) 
Pleasant Hill 
Brice’s Crossroads 
Chickasaw Bayou 
Byram’s Ford 


(Answers below) 

TEASER 
If you think you know the identity 
of the officer pictured above, send your 
answer by email to northandsouth@ 
netptc.net, or by snail mail to the Toll- 
house address on page 2. The author of 
the first correct answer drawn from the 


N@S hat will receive a book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 


The Teaser question in Volume 14 
#2 asked for the identity of a naval ves- 
sel. The correct answer was the hospital 
ship, USS Red Rover, and the winning 
answer was sent in by Daniel Allen of 
Gladstone, Michigan, who will receive 
a book prize. 
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Save Your Issues| 


Preserve your North & South. 
Keep this valuable source of in- 
formation fresh and available for 
reference. Slipcases are library 
quality. Constructed with heavy 
bookbinder’s board and covered 
in arich flag blue leather grained 
material. A gold label with the 
North & South logo is included. 


One-$18 Three - $45 Six $84 
Add $3.50 per slipcase for Postage & Handling. USA orders only. 
Send To: TNC Enterprises Dept. NS 
P.O. Box 2475 
Warminster, PA 18974 


the. 
Antietam 150 irhonesipad app 


Enclose name, address and payment with your order. 
(No P.O. boxes please) PA residents add 6% sales tax. 
You can even call 215-674-8476 to order by phone. 


Credit Card Orders: 
Visa, MC, AmEx accepted. Send 
name, number exp. date and signature. 


To Order Online: 
www.tncenterprises.net/ns 


Search “Antietam 150” 
on the Apple App Store 
www.antietam150.com 
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We are planning a special issue to be titled 
“Portraits of Courage.” As planned, it will consist of 
articles on the mid-nineteenth century concepts of 
manliness and courage, short vignettes featuring 
acts of battlefield courage, and as many as eight 
in-depth treatments of individuals who exhibited 
extraordinary courage. Naturally, equal space will 
be given to blue and gray. This is an opportunity for 
you to directly shape the content of the magazine, so 
please submit the names of candidates for inclusion. 


yo There is also time for you to submit your lists of who you consider to 
Pea wet j the top ten generals of the Civil War. Readers’ lists will be compared to those of 
"| = professional historians in an upcoming article. 


For contact information, see page 2. oy 
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African 
American 
Faces of the 
Civil War 

An Album 


Ronald S. Coddington 
with a foreword by J. Matthew Gallman 


“Coddington’s use of African American- 
owned newspapers and pension records 
is groundbreaking. It does nothing to 
diminish the depth and precision of 
Coddington’s research to say that each 
compelling vignette prompts the reader 
to hurriedly flip to the next one” 
—Publishers Weekly (starred review) 
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Campaign of 
September 
1862 


D. Scott Hartwig 
“By far the best 
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work done on 
the Maryland 
Campaign, To Antietam Creek will set the 
standard for many, many years to come” 
—Thomas G. Clemens, Save Historic 
Antietam Foundation 
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War, 
Technology, 
and Experience 
aboard the 
USS Monitor 
UPDATED EDITION 
David A. Mindell 
“Mindell takes us 
back in time so 
we become ‘witnesses’ to the events sur- 
rounding the Union Navy’s most famous 
ironclad.'—Pirates and Privateers 

$23.00 paper 
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